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More than a decade ‘digo Marines who 
wanted a reference manual which would 
give them the straight dope began stow- 
ing a copy of The Guidebook in their 
gear. 


The Guidebook is still the Marines’ best 
buy. The publishers have just printed a 
supplement containing instructions for the 
recently adopted 8-man squad drill. This 
supplement will be included with every 
Guidebook purchased through the Leath- 
erneck Bookshop. If you have just pur- 
chased a Guidebook, a copy of the 
supplement may be purchased from The 
Bookshop. Use the coupon on the last 
reXere Moh Milt Mutele lor dite 


guidebook for 





Al Capp — Creator of 
“Li/l Abner” 


oe 


Rube Goldberg — Pulitzer 
Prize Winner 


“Steve Canyon” 


Harry Haenigsen — Draws Willard Mullin — Champ of 


“Penny” and “Our Bill’ 


sports cartoonists 


i 


Editor of Look Magazine 


Virgil(Vip)Partch-"Picasso’’ 
of panel cartoonists 


a 
Whitney Darrow, Jr.—Sophis- 
ticated advertising cartoons 


ee: 
Barney Tobey — Cartoon 
covers for top magazines 


Dick Cavalli — Creator of 
“Morty Meekle”’ 


The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 
Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 


F 








Now You Can Prepare at Home for a Fascinating 
Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw... if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
... you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “show-how” in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch over your progress, show you 
—with actual overlay drawings and 


through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even eut in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today! - 


You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


CARTOON COURSE 
Studio 228-N Westport Connecticut 


I want to be one of the first to find 
out allaboutthe new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. Please send me, 
without charge or obligation, your 
descriptive 32-page brochure. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


April, getting off to a start with the celebration 
of ‘The Day of Fools,"’ paves the way for this 
month's cover by AMSgt John DeGrasse. 
DeGrasse, former Leatherneck art director, paints 
a doleful picture of the many headaches that our 
beloved and harassed First Sergeants will have 
to take in stride on this fateful day. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address LSATHERNGCK 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if BI 
your address label. The Post Office will not for- 
ward copies unless you forward extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 

POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to a 
member of the United States military service, 
whose address has been changed by official orders, 
it may be forwarded except to overseas FPO's 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 Postal 
Manual. Send form 3579 to Leatherneck, P.O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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Edited by AMSgt 


MEDICARE 


Dear Sir: 

Relative to a reply to AMSgt Porter’s 
letter in the January, 1959, page 3, 
“Sound Off’’, wherein you state there are 
no differences in benefits and/or privi- 
leges accruing to persons retiring with 
19/6 and/or 20 years. Your reply was a 
short, emphatic “No.” 

Question and inquiry: During a tour 
as Liaison NCO at the Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., Naval Hospital, I was given to 
understand that persons without 290 
years active service could be denied 
medical care in a Naval Hospital and 
would have to secure same from Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities. The 
chief who passed on this dope seemed 
very emphatic about this and quoted 
“the book.” 

What is the scoop on this end of this 
discussion? A very good point to be 
raised and for general information of 
those planning transfer to FMCR on 
19/6. 

AMSgt James K. Rogers 

Third Force Service Regiment, FMF 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Director of Personnel, HQMC, clari- 
fied this: 

“The following is quoted from the 
Manual of the Medical Department, 
U. S. Navy, and the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel respectively: 

‘21-14. Fleet Reserve and Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve Members 

(1) Members of the Fleet Reserve 
and Fleet Marine Corps Reserve trans- 
ferred thereto after 16 or more years of 
active service who are not on active 
duty may be admitted to any naval 
hospital for care upon application to 
the commanding officer and presenta- 
tion of suitable identification.’ 

“C-13408. TRANSFER TO THE 
FLEET RESERVE AND RELEASE 
FROM ACTIVE DUTY (Change No. 
17). 

(k) Fleet 


Reservists transterred 





Francis J. Kulluson 


thereto after 16 or more years’ service, 
on inactive duty, may be hospitalized 
in any naval hospital. When hospital- 
ized in a naval hospital they are en- 
titled to a daily ration. Dependents of 
Fleet Reservists on inactive duty are 
eligible for hospitalization and _ out- 
patient service as_ facilities permit. 
Regulations pertaining thereto appear 
in the Manual of the Medical Depart- 
ment.” —Ed. 


CORRECTION 


Dear Sir: 


I wish to contradict a statement 


made in the February issue of Leather 
neck, by PFC R. A. Chairlanza, ISO. 
MCS, Quantico, Va. in the “We—th« 
Marines” column. 

Wave Theda Harris is definitely not 
the first service woman ever assigned to 
the Quantico Air Station. 

AWRS 21, consisting of over 500 
Women Marines, was quartered on 
Brown Field in two barracks south of 
the tracks. We were assigned to duties 
at either Brown or Turner Fields during 
WW II, and we had 10 women officers. 

We, in Chicago, are working on a 
reunion for this group in 1960. 

Virginia Hubbard-Cobb 
5717 N. Sheridan Rd. 
Chicago 40, Il. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information as to 
the correct interpretation of the follow- 
ing hypothetical case: 

A Marine is TAD from his permanent 
duty station and is administered the 
oath of enlistment and signs his con- 
tract at 0900 on the first of the month, 
this being 40 hours prior to his actual 
reenlistment date. This Marine boards 
an airplane and arrives at his perma- 
nent duty station at 2300 on the first 


of the month. The actual date of dis- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 

















"Now you won't forget to call me on Saturday, will you?" 


Leatherneel 
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How 
ABOUT 
YOU? 


Do you know that many cancers 
can be cured if detected early? 
That an annual health checkup 
is your best protection against 
cancer? 

Are you giving yourself this 
big advantage? Or are you 
taking chances with your life 
foolish attitudes 
about cancer like these? 


because of 


DON’T 
EVEN 
MENTION 
THAT 
WORD! 






Fear keeps 
some people 
from even learning cancer 
facts that can save their lives. 


NEVER FELT 


BETTER! wy, 
# 


/ 


Checkups help to detect cancer 
in its “silent” stage before you 
notice any symptom, 


COSTS 
TOO 
MUCH! 


Dollars you spend 
for the protection 
of your health can 
mean years of life. 





@sfan 


Millions of Americans have 
made an annual checkup a 
habit... for life. How about 
you? 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 3® 
+ 7 
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North 
Zone, if you point the hour 
hand of your watch at the 


In the 


Temperate 


sun, will be 
located 
the hour 


halfway between 
hand and 12 


o’clock. 


(a) north 
(b) south 
(c) west 


If the forward azimuth of 
a line is 60 degrees, the 
back azimuth will be ——_ 
degrees. 
(a) 420 


(b) 150 
(c) 240 


A squad in defense opens 


fire on the squad leader’s 


order when the enemy 
comes in effective range, 
generally —__ —_~ yards. 
(a) 500 
(b) 600 
(c) 300 


The four phases of offen- 
sive combat are: Movement 
to Attack, Attack, Consoli- 
dation and Ee, 


(a) Defense 
(b) Reorganization 
(c) Exploitation 


When your squad leader 
raises his arms and crosses 
them over his head, palms 
to the front, he is signaling 
YORE 0 Ee a 


(a) disperse 

(b) disregard his previous 
command 

(c) close up 


6. Tetrytol is used by the mili- 
tary as in enaieclstaksiemcgait 


(a) an explosive 
(b) a weapon preservative 
(c) anti-freeze 


7. The loader taps the gunner 
and calls, “Up.” The weap- 
on involved is a ______. 


(a) mortar 
(b) rocket launcher 
(c) flame thrower 


9 


In sighting, you use the col- 
limator in combination with 
the elevation arc and knob, 
the deflection knob, the 
longitudinal level and the 
cross level. You are firing 
a eet 


(a) 60-mm. mortar 
(b) bazooka 
(c) HMG 


9. Modern hand grenades 
were first used during the 


(a) Civil War 
(b) Spanish American War 
(c) first World War 


10. The term ‘small arms” may 
properly be applied to all 
weapons with a bore diam- 
eter of not more than _____ 
caliber. 


(a) .50 
(b) .60 
(c) .45 


See answers on page 75. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 




















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


charge is the 2d and the date of reen- 
listment is the 3d. 

Will the place of enlistment on his 
contract show his TAD or permanent 
station? 

Will he receive reenlistment travel 
money from the TAD station to his 
home of record? 

Will he, on his next reenlistment, be 
entitled to elect mileage to this TAD 
station? 

ASSet D. E. Taft 
Hq. Co., Force Troops 
29 Palms, Calif. 


@ Regulations Analysis Officer, Dis- 
bursing Division, HQMC, had this to 
say: 

‘“‘A member who is separated (dis- 
charged) from the service under honor- 
able conditions is entitled to mileage 
from his last duty station to his home 
of record or the place from which he 
was ordered to active duty. The place 
of discharge in the case related in the 


enclosed letter would be the member's 
permanent duty station, and mileage 
would be payable from that point. 
“Since no service is required of a 
member until the effective date of the 
enlistment contract, the place of ac- 


ceptance of enlistment in this instance 
would be the member’s permanent duty 
station, and upon separation from the 
newly contracted period of enlistment, 
he would be entitled to elect mileage 
to that point or his home of record.” 
—Ed. 











CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


Dear Sir: 

I am a Class II Reservist in the six- 
month program. Since I will be shipped 
out for six-month training in August 
or October, I was only issued parts of 


my Summer uniform and most of my 
utilities. Nothing else was issued due 
to the fact that I would get the balance 
of my uniforms while in the six-month 
active duty training. 

My question is this: Is there a 
clothing allowance for a Marine in my 
position, and if so, what is it? The 
reason I ask is because some of my 
buddies, (in the same situation) were 
issued the majority of all their uni- 
forms. Also, the point was raised that 
you were issued just so much, and the 
rest while on active duty. If you don’t 
receive the full allowance outside of 
the six-months active duty issue, you 
had to buy it out of your own pocket- 


book. Is there a_ solution to _ this 
problem? 
Pvt Larry A. Trippett 
415 E. 36th Ave. 
Eugene, Ore. 
@ Director, Marine Corps Reserve, 


HQMC, had this to say: 

“Clothing allowances for six-month 
trainees are contained in paragraph 
749 of the Annual Individual Clothing 
Regulations. In addition to the basic 
issue for home armory training, Pvt 
Trippett’s Commanding Officer may 
authorize 1ssue of additional uniform 

TURN PAGE 














ACE 
YANKEE 
PITCHER 


SHOWS YOU HOW HE PICKS ‘EM 

OFF FIRST...AND HOW HE GETS 
_ CLEAN, WONDERFULLY 
COMFORTABLE SHAVES! 








































LOW AND FAST! }.~. 


pe THE BALL, ) 


/ WHITEY, HURLING THAT BALL WELL 
OVER A HUNDRED TIMES A GAME 
MUST MAKE YOU PRETTY TIRED. 


T7-\ Jie 
As Va 
























ALL MEN HAVE DIFFERENT 
COMBINATIONS OF SKIN 
AND BEARD. THAT'S 
WHY GILLETTE HAS 
THREE DIFFERENT 
RAZORS...LIGHT, 
REGULAR AND 
HEAVY. 





A TOUGH, HARD -TO- 


















HANK BAUER HAS 


SUPER-SPEED YOU'RE 


ae A PN) iw 
ae Al Ss +f (- 
ae at L\ yf > 
_| i » Z 
/ 
or PA SURE DOES, MEL. 
N\|/ BUT ASHOWER AND 


REFRESHING SHAVE 
PICKS ME UP... MAKES 
ME FEEL GREAT. 


1 
HT YOU ARE...THE LIGHT. 
IT'S JUST RIGHT FOR MY 
TENDER SKIN. 


THAT'S A GILLETTE RIG 
USING, ISN‘T IT ? 
















OR 


a HEAVY 





THE GILLETTE SUPER-SPEE 
1S MADE IN ONE PIECE FOR 
INSTANT BLADE CHANGING. 





REGULAR | 



















from the TRIUMPH 


QUICKEST 
THRIFTIEST WAY 
TO ANYWHERE 


Head this sleek Triumph 
Thunderbird toward anywhere! 
You'll be there quicker than 
you can say, Shores of Tripoli. 
And at a cost that makes a 
Marine pay envelope smile. 
Fully powered, smooth running, 
easy handling. Triumph is the 
way to travel. Makes sense for 
one or two. Owning one is much 
easier than you think. 


See your nearest 
Triumph dealer. 


SEND COUPON 
TO NEAREST 
ADDRESS! 


In the West: In the East: 

JOHNSON MOTORS, INC. THE TRIUMPH CORPORATION 
267 W. Colorado St., Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 
Pasadena 1, Cal. 

FREE: Please send me the new 1959 full-color Triumph catalog 
showing your complete line of models. 







‘  ¢ (J Check here if you wish the name, address and telephone 
% 4 5 en number of your nearest authorized TRIUMPH dealer. 
SS ~%” " ~~“, Name : 
: -’ Street . 
» “ City or Town 
ALCL) OCLC RR A ea erent Pls RO eee Snr Me Sea 


ept. L 











ONCE A MARINE ALWAYS A MARINE! 


These beautiful bronze (lifetime) castings shown below will always be 
remembered as the years go by, never forgotten. The “SPIRIT” and 
“REMINISCENCE” of the CORPS will always be “ALIVE” to the 
DEDICATED Marine, wherever his emblem is displayed. 


Item No. 307 
Plaque size 11” x 12” 
Only $13.35 each 


BOOK ENDS 
Size'6" x 7” 
Highly polished and lacquered. 
Only $18.00 per set. 





EMBLEMS mounted on 


genuine mahogany. 





Item No. 104 
Plaque size 6” x 7” 
Only $6.60 each 


4” x 4” EMBLEM attach as 
you wish. 





Solid Drilled 
bronzed, and 
highly tapped 
polished. holes on 
Chromed- back, 
_ ade Only 
fifty cents $4.65 each 
extra. 





Send Check or Money Order To: 
EY PA = PRODU«: 


Marines in Bronze 


35 WORLEY STREET e BOSTON 


LS 


¥ 32. MASS 

















SOUND OFF (cont.) 


items listed in paragraph 749.2 as re- 


quired. All 
corded on Pvt 


will be re- 
Individual 


issued 
Trippett’s 


items 


Clothing Record (NAVMC 631-SD). 


“Additional items to complete his 


active duty allowance will be issued at 


the Recruit Depot. 


Pvt Trippett will 


not be required to buy any clothing at 
the Recruit Depot unless his Clothing 


Record 


shows an item was issued to 


him and he cannot satisfactorily explain 
its loss.”’—Ed. 








WANTED: OLD PUBLICATION 
This Headquarters is in the pro- 


| cess of enlarging the collection of the 
| Archives and Historical Group, con- 


sisting of publications and docu- 
ments which were issued in former 
years and which reflect amphibious 


| warfare doctrine as it existed at the 


time of their issue. 

Of particular interest, in the above 
connection, is a publication issued 
during the 1930s which dealt with 
the subject of Base Defense. Since 


| no listing of this publication has 





been located to date, the exact desig- 
nation is not known. However, the 
publication is known to have been 
published by the Marine Corps 
Schools, and is believed to have 
borne the designation ‘““MSC-3 Base 
Defense.” 

The Marine Corps Educational 
Center desires to obtain a copy of 
the publication described above for 
permanent retention or, in lieu 
thereof, on a temporary loan basis 
for use in reproducing a copy for the 
Historical Amphibious File. 

The publication, if loaned to the 
Educational Center, will be handled 
with utmost care and will be re- 
turned to the owner within 60 days 
of receipt. 

The publication, or correspondence 
pertaining thereto, should be sent to: 
Director 
Marine Corps Educational Center 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Va. 





UTILITY TROUSERS 


Dear Sir: 


(3) 
would 
whether the 
inside 


In reference 
Marine 
like 


to paragraph 49450-lk 
Corps Manual 1949, I 
some clarification as to 
trousers are to be tucked 


the boot and then bloused over 


igen ala oi, bi a 


a OO mm 


the top, or is a garter used to blouse 
them on the outside of the boot? 
Capt D. C. Carter 
H&S Co., Ist Bn. 
Sixth Marines 
Second Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ Permanent Marine Corps Uniform 
Board said: 

“The use of an elastic garter or other 
such device to blouse the utility trous- 
ers below the top of the boot is author- 
ized. The requirement is that trousers 
will be bloused in a neat and uniform 
manner. A _ previous requirement to 
‘tuck in’ the trousers was deleted by 
Change 25 to the Marine Corps 
Manual.”—Ed. 





STATE BONUS INFORMATION 


Dear Sir: 
This is to ask if my service records 
are at Headquarters. If so, I would 


like to know the date that I left the 
States for Puerto Rico and the date I 
returned. 
The reason for this question is that 
I am entitled to the Korean Bonus from 
Iowa and I need to know this informa- 
tion. 
ACpl Gale B. Morrow, USMCR 
5001 S. W. 9th 
Des Moines, Iowa 


@ Discharged Personnel Unit, Records 
Service Section, HQMC, gave us this 
information: 

“An application for a state bonus 
need not be substantiated by separate 
statements of service or overseas serv- 
ice. It is therefore suggested that you 
submit your application, executed to 
the best of your ability from the infor- 
mation on hand or from memory, ac- 
companied by the original or a certified 
copy of your Report of Separation (DD 
Form 214) and correction thereto (DD 
Form 215) if appropriate, which con- 
firms your overseas service during the 
Korean Conflict and entitlement to the 
Korean Service medal, direct to your 
state bonus officials. 

“If the state bonus officials require 
additional information relative to your 
Marine Corps service other than that 
contained in your application and sepa- 
ration papers, such data will be secured 
by direct arrangement with Headquar- 
ters, U. S. Marine Corps, (Code DG), 
Washington 25, D. C.”—Ed. 


COLORS FLYING 24 HOURS 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing you this letter to deter- 
mine the facts about two questions that 
have come up in the type of work I am 
presently doing in the Marine Corps. 

1. Where is the American Flag flown 
continuously ? 

2. Where and when is the American 
Flag flown for 24 hours or more con- 
tinuously? This could also include any 
period other than normal raising and 
lowering of the flag. 

ASegt Roy D. Norton 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
Post Office Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





@ The flag is flown 24 hours a day at 
the East and West fronts of the Capitol 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Fort Mc- 
Henry, Md.; Francis Scott Key’s grave 
in the Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Frederick, 
Md.; War Memorial, Worcester, Mass., 
and in Flag House Square, Albemarle 

and Pratt Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
Public Law 829 of the 77th Congress 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 








AT LAST! A KNIFE WORTHY OF PERSONAL OWNERSHIP 





BY MEN WHO ARE DETERMINED TO SURVIVE 


THE VAN ORDEN-WIGINGTON COMBAT AND SURVIVAL KNIFE BUILT BY 
MARBLE ARMS COMPANY TO THE SPECIFICATIONS OF MEN OF EXPERIENCE 


y* ™~ 
x > 


The First Commercially Available Cus.om Grade, Hand Processed 

Blade of 8 Grain 1095 Carbon Steel—with a high elastic limit—55 to 

57 Rockwell Hard. Of the Quality wrought by the Ancient Armorers 4 
improved to the Ruggedness and Durability now possible with modern 

American Craftsmanship. A Blade that takes and holds an edge! 






A Bowie-Type Knife with 6” blade that will chip dry Oak or Hickory at a 
45° angle and still hold its edge. Of optimum weight and balance for camp- 
craft, combat or survival. A strong Handle capped with an octagonal ham- 
mer head. Thirty saw teeth, untouchable by an ordinary file, on the back of 
the blood-grooved blade, will cut thru plexiglass, aluminum skin metal, steel cable 
and 14%” saplings. Thong holes in hilt. Finished in a beautiful, rust-resistant blue! 
A SAFE Reinforced Scabbard with belt loop and various thong holes—with thong—- 
permits mounting in numerous positions. A sharpening stone in a handy pocket. 
Made of strong, durable leather! The Knife from which the new BuAer Survival Knife 
Specifications are drawn! 
A $25.00 Value Available to Fighting Men Anywhere in the APO and FPO Postal Sys- 
tem for $16.00 POSTPAID (Probably less at your Post Exchange—Ask for It!) 


To the first 350 men ordering the Knife from Evaluators a FREE copy of John Styers $3.95 
“COLD STEEL”—a masterful textbook on Close Combat! 


EVALUATORS LTD. 
QUANTICO, VA. 








Dependable Target 


Reliable combat equipment Equipment 














CREIGHTON 


Uniform Shirts & Trousers 






Strictly 


Regulation 


CREIGHTON .... the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 

in Available through your 
ra Post Exchange and 
£L) Uniform Dealers. 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 


a m= New Haven, Conn. 
Manufacturers Since 1920 
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No.1 “Sercce Woda’ ~* 
Resilient Surgical Stainless steel 
with adjustable plain clips. $4 50 
Order now. Small—Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths 


The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- 
lutionary patented development in a clasp- 
on type watch band. No other band like it. 
e PERSPIRATION PROOF © Non-corrosive 
e NON-MAGNETIC © Shock Absorbing 
e Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 
¢ Comfortable in all climates, 

Arctic to the Tropics 
e No hidden springs . . Long Lasting 
CLASPETTE LADIES WATCH ATTACHMENT 
A counterpart of Don Juan for Women 


IDEAL for the Military Services 
Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


Dow Yua Walch BANDS 








29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ny 















































. is going to pass out... ?" 
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SOUND OFF ee ee ee | 
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[continued from page 7] | A Brasso shine lasts 


states: “Section 2. (a) It is the uni-_ | 
versal custom to display the flag only ( 
from sunrise to sunset on buildings and | ‘ : @ 


stationary flagstaffs in the open. How- | 
ever, the flag may be displayed at night 
upon special occasions when it is de- 
sired to produce a patriotic effect.’’—Ed. 

















COLLEGE TUITION LOANS | 


Dear Sir: ( 

For the past few months I have heard S 

several comments on the following sub- . 
ject. It seems to be as such: The fed- ae if 
eral government has a program—an : ss - . E ‘ 
Education Act for ex-servicemen. They for Polishing INSIGING, buckles, equipmeancete 
will lend money toward a college edu- 
cation at three per cent interest, pay- 
able in 10 years after graduation. The 
maximum overall loan—$5000 and a 
maximum annual loan—$1000. 

Can you verify this or can you refer 
me to someone who can? I am accepted 
at the university and plan to enroll 
when I receive my discharge this year. 
This information would be most 
helpful. 












PRS HERES RERRHEREHKRERERRRREKRR RRS RR HERR RERRAER 











ASgt Edward W. Chandler 

H&MS-12, MAG-12, Electronics Sect. 

First Marine Aircraft Wing, FMF 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 

FIRST SERGEANT 





@ Through the “National Detense 
Education Act of 1958 federal funds 
have been allocated to 1227 colleges 
and universities in all 49 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico for the establishment of 
National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
grams. 

You should make application for a 
loan through the college or university 
you are going to attend. Each school 
handles its own loan fund and selects 
the individuals who will be granted 












































loans. 


You are correct in that students may Hiab s RE ret ( ( 





borrow up to $1000 in one year and up 
to $5000 for the entire course. They 
must agree to repay the loan within 10 "Tell me Private Klutchwitz—are you acquainted with 
years after graduation at the rate of our little Do's and Don'ts?" 


three per cent interest a year.—Ed. Leatherneck Magazine 
TURN PAGE 

















AMERICA'S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts— Caps—Gloves 
—Insignia —Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swagger Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman, 


America’s finest and most com- 
plete line of uniform acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 
Swords and Swagger Sticks. 


lilies 4 Sneit 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE REDUCTION 


Dear Sir: 

Under the new rank structure if a 
Reserve Staff NCO now requests un- 
restricted assignment to extended active 
duty (or integrates into the regular 
Marine Corps) to what rank and pay 
grade does he revert? For example, does 
a Reservist, Acting Staff Sergeant E-5, 
revert to Sergeant E-5, or to Acting 
Sergeant E-4? 

ASSgt Robert P. Smith 
Recruiting Substation 
Old Post Office Bldg. 
Akron 8, Ohio 


@ Military Personnel Procurement 
Branch, HQMC, informed us: 
“Marine Corps Order 1001.3D, para- 
graph 4A (1) provided that staff non- 
commissioned officers requesting as- 
signment to extended active duty will 
be administratively reduced to the rank 
of sergeant upon accepting such an as- 
signment. Converting that rank to the 
new rank structure in accordance with 
MCO 1223.1 would therefore require 








CIALTY. 
AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 
Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 
LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 


Blouse $60 Jacket & Trousers $88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $99 
Topcoat $85 
Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars, 
tie, studs, cummerbund, vest, all miniature medals mounted, buttons, 
and white gloves $300.00 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for Fall delivery 














Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 

(Add $2 for trans.)/Engraved Swagger Stick] Swords & Accessories 
Officer $12.50 $12.95 $85.00 
Enlisted 9.50 7.95 55.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 

CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 

PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
POLED) chrex-toup asc as ac RecPRTSCAGSOASENGEASGNPLAGGKRESGET TET SRL oS CaAAE BALAI GOO EA ULAAE Cha SEREA ES GRE 
‘Nr ee FIST Re Pe PPR OE  -P  ea A 
NETECL OCB 1 OP ST ICY, pa gt a PA gr PRR ee eR 
EET CLUS TEES) A 07 1 nr a 
PEGION Es sccsascsessse Pants Inseam............ GAL ss sscssacoavaniariaais (ANNs ccscruacsnssuatsaccaate 
MV GIOIY cicscscasasss PAG cciessaens 5 RALBOYO i ridsastsccncceeans E17 ore 
2 LEY ee COR aR ccncasane (OUtSCaTD) BOC. .ccccccsssceceasase 


SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, 
call or wire by Western Union. 











reappointment be made in the rank of 
Corporal (E-4).”—Ed. 


INTERSERVICE TRANSFER 


Dear Sir: 

I am interested in knowing whether 
or not a Marine can transfer into the 
Coast Guard within his current enlist- 
ment. I have two years to serve on this 
enlistment. 

Name withheld by request 


@ There is no regulation which au- 
thorizes such transfer of enlisted per- 
sonnel from one service to another for 
the purpose of enlisting in that service. 
—Ed. 





BASE HOUSING 


Dear Sir: 

I was wondering if you could supply 
me with a few bits of information. I 
am a cook and when I return to the 
States I imagine and hope I’ll go either 
to Quantico or Camp Lejeune. 

Are quarters available to enlisted 
personnel even if they are privates or 
PFCs? If so, how much do these quar- 
ters cost? Are you able to apply for 
these quarters ahead of time (before 
you actually report to the base) so you 
and your wife can move right in? 

PFC William A. Coveny 
“C” ‘GCo,, 30 Pioneer Bn. 

Camp Koza, Third Marine Division 

FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Quartermaster General of the Ma- 
rine Corps, sent us this information 
concerning the availability of family 
housing for enlisted personnel of the 
lower pay grades (E-Ils and 2s) at 
Camp Lejeune and Quantico: 
MARINE CORPS BASE, CAMP LEJEUNE 

Housing Average Monthly 

Rental 
(Including Utilities) 

Midway Park (1164 units)... $37.03—$61.56 
Camps Geiger & Knox 

(Trailers—1361 units).... $43.20—$48.30 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, QUANTICO 
Midway Island (250 units).. $43.60—$55.60 
Chamberlain Village (100 


MMMNEE "(--.3 a a'ea'aaio cise ae ae $48.80 
Purvis Park (Trailers— 
AE SAA $46.00—$51.20 


“Application for ftamily housing 


should be made upon actually report- 
ing to the station. The name of the ap- 
plicant will then be placed on a wait- 
ing list for the type and size of rental 


unit desired.’’—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 





“MAIL\ 
CALL’ 


Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Former Marine Howard W. Kennedy, 
2805 “D” Ave., New Castle, Ind., to 
hear from Gerald VICKERS, who was 
last known to be serving with the 
Third Marine Division on Okinawa. 


Former Marine Ivar Shenefield, 528 
South Duluth, Sioux Falls, S. D., to 
hear from AGySgt Clint BURR, or any- 
one knowing his address. 


ACpl Terry R. Sisson, Box 2273, 
Camp Geiger Trailer Park, Jackson- 
ville, N. C., to hear from ACpl Donald 
A. SHAW, last known to be serving 
at MCAF, New River, N. C., and 
ACpl Leroy SPRINGFIELD, | last 
known to be serving at MCRD, San 
Diego, Calif., or anyone knowing their 
whereabouts. 


ASSgt Louis E. Heidel, H&S Co. 
(Tactics), 2d ITR, Marine Corps Base, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., to hear from 
ASSet Donald F. PERKINS and 
ASgt Chester WRIGHT. 


Former Marine LeRoy Conley, Box 
14, Okemos, Mich., to hear from Oren 
LANDRUM, or anyone who served 
with MAG-12 at Zamboanga, Philip- 
pine Islands, in 1945-46. 


“Lucky” Bachlor, 1719 St. Louis St., 
Ft. Worth, Texas, to hear from ASgt 
Bernard LERI, last known to be serv- 
ing at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


R. I. Granger, 2206 N. W. 7th Ave., 
Miami, Fla., to hear from James Emory 
COX. 


Former Marine Bill Fletcher, 909 
Chevy Chase, Angleton, Texas, to hear 
from Kenneth CARSON, 


Elizabeth Valente, 1020144 Elmwood 
Ave., Columbia, S. C., to hear from 
Pvt Walter WARREN, Jr. 





ACp! Ronald Jones, MABS-11, MAG- 
11, c/o FPO San Francisco, Calif., to 
hear from PFC Bernard C. MOSELY 
or any former members of Plt #123, 
who trained at Parris Island in 1956. 


ASSgt Larry H. Shelley, “B” Co., 
1st Bn., First Marines, First Marine 
Division, FMF, Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
to hear from Lamar RUSSELL III, 
Glen R. BLACKBURN, Robert’ V. 
THOMPSON, Robert E. THOMPSON 
and ASSgt SKAGGS, or anyone know- 
ing their whereabouts. 


ASSet Jean L. Krivanek, “L” Btry., 
4th Bn., Eleventh Marines, First 





Uh you've had trouble... 


keeping your towel from rusting after you have hung 
it damp on your rack, your troubles are over when 


you use our latest idea. 

The TOWEL PROTECTOR is a piece of dark green 
rubber (to match your rack) which fits snugly on 
the rack holding the towel away from the metal. 


NOW 
50< 


POST PAID 






Write today for our FREE catalog 
“NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE CORPS” 


KENFIELDS PRODUCTS SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 








Regulation 
Name Stamp 


size 1/4” to 1/2” 
Price $1.00 


Please state name, address 
and size desired 


RETURN ADDRESS 
STAMPS 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


FOR $1.50 


THE STAMP HOUSE 
Box 434 
YUKON, FLORIDA 


Sorry, no COD’s 





Marine Division, FMF, Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif., to hear from former mem- 
bers of Plt. #23, who trained at San 
Diego, Calif., in 1950. 


* K 


Dorothy Marth, 1494 Cavalry, De- 
troit, Mich., to hear from Thomas D. 
EVANS. 


Former Marine Edward C. Selert, 221 
Virginia St., Westfield, N. J., to hear 
from ACpl Harlis “Johnny” FARLEY, 
or anyone knowing his whereabouts. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 





IN SAN DIEGO 
IT'S THE 
PACIFIC REST MOTEL 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, 
their friends and families. Across 
the boulevard from the maingate, U. 
S. Marine Recruit Depot. Located in 
the center of the city and easy access 
to all points of interest. Bring the 
family, we have single, double and 
family type accommodations with 
phones, PBX, free TV and _ free 
coffee. 


Our adjoining PACIFIC SERVICES 
offers excellent 4 hour Cleaning, 
Pressing, Laundry, Mens Shop, Bar- 
ber Shop, Shoe Shop and Coffee 
Shop. 

Next door: Bowling, Cocktail Lounge 
and Restaurants. 

Call Cypress 8-8364 or write Pacific 
Rest Motel, 4101 Pacifie Highway, 


San Diego, California. 
S 





ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSgt. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 








NOW is the time to Invest in Your Future...Buy a lot in 


CAPE CORAL, Florida 


In all Florida — no spot more lovely . . . nor better 


located 2345 picturesque Waterview homesites with 
’ full waterfront pleasure privileges . . . and 4986 





Ultra-choice Waterfront homesites fronting on 76 
miles of navigable waterways. All just 5 to 6 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico and its rich promise of 
record-breaking tarpon, sea trout, snook, bonito 
and channel bass. 


Yes, you'll love life on Cape Coral’s 3345 acres on 
the scenic banks of the Caloosahatchee River oppo- 
site Fort Myers’ schools, churches, shopping centers, 
tropic beauty and fabulous points of interest—its 
immediate adjacency to Pine Island, Sanibel Island, 
Captiva Island—fishermen’s paradises all; beaches 
dotted with exquisite shells and fringed by blue 
Gulf waters . . . and the Caloosahatchee is the 
western terminus of Florida’s cross-state inland 
waterway that can be cruised from the Gulf all the 
way to the Atlantic Ocean! Fort Myers on the famous 
Tamiami Trail—U.S. 41 so easily—accessible by 
train, plane, bus, boat or car. 


There are no hidden charges—no closing costs and no 
taxes during the term of your easy payment contract, 
and you receive a Warranty Deed and a Free Title 
Insurance policy when you make your final monthly 
payment. 


Regardless of when you plan to enjoy the happy year- 
round vacation-like living of Cape Coral (average 
temperature 71.2°) act now to make it possible! 

Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ Remember, Florida provides a $5000 yearly Home- 

CHOICE WATERVIEW > CHOICE WATERFRONT stead a and has no state income taxes! It’s 

a wonderful opportunity worthy of your every con- 
HOMESITES : HOMESITES sideration . . . for permanent residence or a winter 
from $1320 from $2280 home... for retirement or business... or for a 


possible profitable resale later. 
monthl month! HOMESITE OWNERSHIP INCLUDES FREE MEMBERSHIP 
y “ ° ¥ in PRIVATE YACHT CLUB and BOAT ANCHORAGE 
Monthly payments already include 5% interest YOURS TO ENJOY WHEN COMPLETED 










NO TAXES e NO HIDDEN EXTRAS 



















lighted you may still receive every penny 
of your money back! 
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The selection of your Florida homesite is much too important to your future ' P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. \ 
happiness to warrant a hasty-impulse purchase before you know all the facts! Please rush FREE full-color brochure, ground plan of subdivision, and { 
This 16 page, magazine-size FULL COLOR BROCHURE is yours application form, so that | may have the benefit of prompt early choice. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE : 
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Cape. Coral “Florida Rooms” complete with color movies, slides and giant 1 t 
aerial photos of our Waterfront Wonderland are maintained by leading real 1 ADDRESS 
estate brokers in over 50 cities throughout the nation. The name ofthe broker = MM tees eeseecesceccceccsecesessescesccsces ' 
nearest you will be included with your brochure. A visit to his office will enable | CITY ZONE STATE i 
you to SEE for yourself that Cape Coral is everything we claim...and MORE! i ooo etn tees SPLE SMS ERA NESS RESIS ANS US PAT pee see eas 
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Behind the Lines ... 


In war or peace, wherever Marines 
set up shop, the finest possible 
medical care is there to serve them. 
On pages 40 to 49 of this issue, 
Leatherneck offers its readers a com- 
plete run-down on what is’ being 
done to keep Marines better fit for 
combat, and combat fit to live with. 
The work of the Navy hospital corps- 
men, the concept of the surgical 
teams, preventive medicine, sanita- 
tion and Dependent Medical Care are 
all ineluded in this tribute to the 
medicine and the men who use it to 
save Marine lives. 

Maybe you’ll want to tear out the 
shot chart on the center spread. It 
provides a ready reference on im- 
munizing agents, how they’re made, 
where they’re required, the basic 
series of injections and reimmuniza- 
tion. 





Whether you’re on active duty or 
a former Marine, you may someday 
want information contained in your 
enlisted records. A_ letter to Head- 
quarters Marine Corps in Washing- 
ton will, of course, bring you the 
word, but you might be interested in 
knowing exactly where those records 
are kept and who tends them with 
almost the same care lavished on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Well, if you and 
the Corps parted company — since 
1893, your official Marine bio is 
Jocated in St. Louis, Mo., along with 
the records of 35. million other 


veterans. (If you’re really an old- 
timer and turned in your Lee Re- 
peating Rifle before 1893, your 
documented Marine Corps career has 
become a National Archive, and lies 
in a stately building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the Nation’s Capital.) 
Readers with any doubts about the 
well-being of their Corps case his- 
tories can turn to page 36 for 
AMSgt Paul Sarokin’s full report on 
the St. Louis Records Management 
Center. 





William Shakespeare is said to 
have had one of the world’s greatest 
vocabularies—for his time. We 
don’t know how many words have 
been added to the English language 
since he wrote Hamlet, but statisties 
say that dictionaries are heavier by 
28,000 words since the turn of the 
century. Today, space exploration 
deluges the scientists with nameless 
gizmos and conditions, and these 
experts are to be congratulated on 
the ease with which they are able to 
think up nomenelatures for each 
new turn of the satellite-studded 
world in which they live and work. 
In consideration of the average 
reader and TV viewer, we are includ- 
ing in this issue on pages 62 and 63, 
a down-to-earth glossary of the new 
astronautical terms. We are now 
working on a promising idea for this 
column for next month—an_inter- 
view between a beatnik and = an 
astronik. Space permitting ... . 





MANAGING EDITOR 


EA, Sloe 








AMERICAN 
SALES AGENCY 


delivers all new European Cars 
(1959 Models) anywhere. Worldwide 
delivery direct from Europe to you. 
Agency for German, British and 
French cars, including MERCEDES, 
OPEL, PORSCHE, M. G., JAGUAR, 
VOLKSWAGEN, DKW-AUTO UNION 
RENAULT, TRIUMPH, ALFA-ROMEO, 
FIAT, EUROPEAN FORD, LANCIA and 
BORGWARD and Personal Service! 


Major Raymond Peter Pach, 
USMCR, Owner 
Office: 23 via Marche, Rome, 
Italy, (Tel. 473947) 


Write for our direct delivery 
special price list. 

















YOU EARN YOUR 
QUALIFICATION 
BADGES—WHY NOT 
WEAR THE BEST? 


U.S.M.C. APPROVED 
Marksman—Expert—Sharpshooter 
Sterling Silver—Rhodium 
Finish—Tarnish Proof— 


Polished Backs For 
Engraving 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


sor peer cement - sree SORE 


Nr 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication. higher royalty, 
national distribution. and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
AGySgt Joseph J. Mulvihill 


the fall of | 
marpenside © 





HE RECENT assault on the 

Island of Marpenside by 
: “Capitalists” of the Ninth 
Provisional Marine Brigade had been 
predetermined, and the Aggressors, un- 
der the command of “Colonel Benito 
T. Stalinovski,” had been able to make 
extensive preparations to defend their 
homeland against the invaders. 

The Marine brigade struck with a 
combined surface and helicopter as- 
sault. The initial objectives were 
White (Aliso) Beach, Red (Pulgas) 
Beach and the commanding terrain 





Col Bernard Kelly, Aggressor CO, and 
his Exec, LtCol Houston Stiff, mapped 
defense plans against the Fifth Regiment 





overlooking the beaches between Pulgas 
and Aliso Canyons. Secondary objec- 
tives included the Pendleton Airfield, 
the Port of Del Mar and Horno Sum- 
mit. Emphasis was placed on the 
across-the-beach technique and rapid 
dispersement of troops ashore to their 
designated objectives. 

The mission was to establish a base 
of operations on the Island of Marpen- 
side against the enemy mainland, some 
150 miles away. 

When the assault force came ashore, 
they found the Aggressors in organized 


defensive positions overlooking the en- 
tire Western coastline. The 2d Bat- 
talion, Seventh Marines, guarded the 
northern defense sector; the southern 
defense area was covered by the lst 
Battalion, Seventh Marines. The 
boundary between the two extended 
along Pulgas Canyon. 

To the south, 1/7 defended with two 
companies on line and one in reserve. 
In the northern sector, 2/7 defended 
with one company along the defense 
line and one company in reserve. The 
remaining company of 2/7 was utilized 

TURN PAGE 





MARPENSIDE (cont.) 


as the Aggressors reserve force, together 


with a tank company and Ontos 
vehicles. They were positioned in the 
vicinity of Horno Summit and were 
used the first night to strike the left 
flank of the brigade logistical support 
area. 

The initial Aggressor defense line ex- 
tended along the commanding terrain 
to the east of Highway 101. The in- 
tervening terrain to the beach was 
lightly defended by outpost positions 
and numerous obstacles. From the high 
ground, Col Stalinovski’s Sixteenth 
Rifle Regiment of the Tenth Army 
watched the first helicopter wave land 
beyond White Beach at 0630. Cargo- 
laden ’copters followed—a small craft 
landing force edged over Red Beach 
to the north. 

The Island of Marpenside was ac- 
tually Camp Pendleton. Col Stalinovski 
was Colonel Bernard T. Kelly, CO of 
the Seventh Regiment. The extremities 
of Camp Pendleton were designated as 
the shoreline of an island inhabited by 
civilians—some in sympathy with the 
Aggressors, some with the landing 
force. Lieutenant Colonel Houston Stiff 
was exec. The Aggressor Force ser- 
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Ist Pioneer Bn., 
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While the infantrymen, tanks ry planes lugged it 
out farther inland, combat gear continued to arrive 


"iCe:, 


on where to place mine fields against Lai forces 


on Sy rn vo troops were "sumatad by 
a Task Force commanded by RAdm C. K. Duncan 











geant 
Gurney. 

Gurney, who has more than 30 years’ 
service, was the oldest Marine in the 
field. He recalled serving in Peking, 
China, in 1924, following his enlistment 
in 1922. He said with a smile, “I can’t 
take these hills like I could a few years 
ago.” 

Commanding the two main Aggres- 
sor units were Lieutenant Colonels Glen 
E. Martin and “Scoop” Adams, COs 
of the Ist and 2d Infantry Battalions 
of the Seventh Marines. At Aggressor 
headquarters, Captain John W. Wyle 
was adjutant, Major Norris Wilson 
served as S-2 and Major Warren A. 
Butcher, S-3. 

Col Kelly’s “comrades” numbered 
about 3500. He was opposed by 9000 
Marines and Sailors in the assault 
force. They were under the command 
of Brigadier General Thomas F. Riley. 
Marines of the Fifth Regiment, Colonel 
D. M. Schmuck in charge, formed the 
nucleus of the landing force. Colonel 
Benjamin B. Manchester III, a veteran 
of 45 flying combat missions, served as 
chief of staff to Gen Riley. 

The Aggressors included Marines of 
the lst and 2d Battalions of the First 
Marine Division’s Seventh Regiment, 
units from the lst Tank Battalion, 1st 
Reconnaissance Battalion, 1st Pioneer 
Battalion, 1st Medical Battalion, ist 
Motor Transport Battalion, 1st Anti- 


major was 


SgtMaj Joseph 


Tank Battalion, Eleventh Marine Regi- 
ment, 2d Anti-Aircraft Battalion, a 155- 
mm. Howitzer Battery, the 3d Light 
Support Company and the Ist EOD 
Company. Jets, helicopters and OEs 
from El Toro, MCAF, Santa Ana, and 
the Pendleton airstrip were the Agegres- 
sors’ air arm. 

On paper, the maneuver was cata- 
logued as PHIBLEX 12-59. It was a 
landing in force by the Ninth Pro- 
visional Marine Brigade and more 
aptly described as “the First Marine 
Division’s most extensive test of the 
Corps’ vertical envelopment doctrine 
and evaluation of its amphibious war- 
fare skills.” The employment of about 
25 Navy ships, combined with 75 heli- 
copters, made this maneuver one of the 
biggest on the West Coast. The mis- 
sion: testing and evaluation of am- 
phibious warfare in this atomic age. 

Like all maneuvers, PHIBLEX 12-59 
was blueprinted in a voluminous oper- 
ations plan which represented countless 
hours of staff work. It was planned as 
a two-phase operation—the first two 
days as a controlled assault, followed 
by a free maneuver. 

Major General Samuel S. Jack, Com- 
manding General, Air FMF Pacific, was 
Maneuver Director. Assisting were 
Colonel W. V. Crockett, Deputy Ma- 
neuver Director; Major J. M. Hayes, 
Maneuver Director G-1/G-4; Major E. 
H. Haars, Maneuver Director G-2; 


Radio operator, ACpl Peter Bloch, and 1/7 CO, LtCol 
Glen Martin, watched the landing by the assault forces 






# PFC R. Klemp, chart operator, and PFC J. Suazo, 


computer, manned an Aggressor Fire Direction Center 


Major L. C. Shepherd III, Maneuver 
Director G-3; Major M. A. Rainer, in 
charge of the Supporting Arms Section; | 
AMSgt J. E. Hawthorne, Maneuver Di- 
rector first sergeant; approximately 100 
ground, air and Naval assistants at 
Maneuver Headquarters located in the 


Pendleton 13 area; and a 500-man 
umpire group. 
During the planning stage of the 


operation, detailed data on Aggressors 
was channeled from the Maneuver Di- 
rector to friendly forces to aid the 
latter in the assault. This “leaked’’ in- 
formation substituted for data which 
would have been picked up by intel- 
ligence agencies in actual wartime. 
Throughout the problem, the operations 
section, in coordination with G-2, main- 
tained a situation map showing all 
units. Data for the map was radioed 
to the Maneuver Direction Center by 
umpires attached to the friendly and 
Aggressor groups. This kept the director 
aware of battle lines in the issue of his 
instructions, especially during the first 
two days when containment lines were 
used to control the problem. The sup- 
porting arms section evaluated the ef- 
fectiveness of artillery, Naval gunfire 
and airpower. Special teams graded the 
effectiveness of three nuclear explosions 
simulated in the exercise. 

To make the exercise as realistic as 
possible, the Aggressors began their 


planning and training phases far in ad- 
TURN PAGE 
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Mechanical Mules were used by both sides for patrols 
and to transport rations, ammunition and "litter cases” 


MARPENSIDE (cont.) 


vance of D-day. All documents were 
printed in Esperanto, a _ scientifically 
constructed world interlanguage. Special 
uniforms were designed with character- 
istic color markings of a hostile nation. 
A security-political clique—the Trigon 
Federace—was set up to coincide with 
the structure of a totalitarian govern- 
ment’s force. 

The Amphibious Task Force was 
commanded by Rear Admiral Charles 
K. Duncan. His command ship was the 
USS Paul Revere. In addition to tank 
landing ships, a high speed transport. 
landing ships dock, attack cargo ships, 
attack transport ships, utility landing 
craft and hundreds of personnel landing 
boats, the USS Thetis Bay, base of 
operations for the helicopters, was on 
hand to launch the initial assault. Con- 
structive cruisers, destroyers and rocket 
ships were also made a part of the 
exercise to capture Marpenside. 

Once on the ground, the initial ‘‘shock 
wave” would prevent the Aggressors 
from reinforcing coastal defenses, and 
divert their attention from the main 
effort of surface assault forces attacking 
from the sea by conventional means. 


Heavy rain helped make things 
miserable for Aggressors as Fa 
they withdrew to new positions 
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A jeep mounted with a 75-mm. recoilless rifle sought a 
new firing position in defense of the Aliso Beach area 
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Artillery units averaged a fire mission every two Battery supported the Aggressor forces against the 
minutes during the first two days in the field. Golf assault troops at White Beach, a main attack point 


Emphasis was placed on the develop- 
ment of improved helicopter techniques, 
both as troop carriers and _ logistical 
vehicles. The HR2S, twin-engine ‘“box- 
cars” would be used in the supply 
phase. They were loaded with every- 
thing from jeeps and artillery to food 
and ammunition. 

In a pre-assault phase, while the Ag- 
gressors were preparing their coastal de- 
fenses, a rehearsal of the landing was 
staged at San Clemente Island, approxi- 
mately 60 miles off the eoast of 
Southern California. The practice was 
backed by coordinated Naval gunfire 
and aerial bombardments in a soften- 
ing-up process. 

While the 9000-man assault force 
floated around the Pacific for five 
days, the Aggressors readied them- 
selves. The beach was mined, obstacles 
were placed on all possible avenues of 
approach, tank traps were dug, barriers 
were constructed and “hedge hogs” 
dumped in the water. One mountain 
road was completely blocked by Ag- 
gressor engineers of the Pioneer Bat- 
talion by moving almost half a moun- 
tain over the trail. 

The Aggressors constantly patrolled 
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An M-42 tank belonging to the Aggressors was placed on a mountain 
road in the 2/7 area where it encountered several "enemy" aircraft 
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MARPENSIDE (cont.) 


the possible landing sites for para- 
troopers and sea-borne reconnaissance 
units before the land operation was ac- 
tually started. It paid off. Both para- 
chutists and  scout-swimmers’ were 
captured by Col Kelly’s “People’s 
Army.” One para-team landed in the 
Aggressor artillery command post. They 
had little choice except to raise their 
hands when they hit the deck. 

Through information assembled, the 
Aggressors learned that they were fac- 
ing a sizable assault force. One radio 
code was broken, overlays were cap- 
tured showing proposed landing sites, 
and radio equipment was seized. The 
landing force prisoners were all given 
a speedy trial. These ‘‘People’s Court,” 
trials and “executions” continued until 
D-day. They ceased to function after- 
wards to prevent possible similar treat- 
ment by the assaulting Marines. 

Said Col Kelly, ‘ if the en- 
thusiasm and spirit shown by the Ag- 
gressors continues, the Maneuver Di- 
rector may have to tear up the script 
and wind up with the bad guys coming 
out on top.” 

As the camouflage-helmeted Marines 
smashed across the narrow beach and 
drove inland, the Aggressors made a 
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Approximately 800 "refugees'’ were used during the 
maneuver to determine how the assault force would 









hasty withdrawal. The first assault 
troops encountered barbed wire ob- 
stacles and a deep moat running the 
length of the beach. 

To keep the assault force off balance, 
the Aggressors employed counterattacks 
on D-plus-1 and D-plus-2. Their 
knowledge of the surrounding terrain 


Col W. V. Crockett, nig a Man 


map up to date every 


handle them. They represented 'farmers'’ who had 
fled to the hills to escape the Naval bombardment 


euver Director, brought the situation 
our hours with information received by radio 








paid off in a series of successful limited 
raids. 

The Fifth Marines were the basic 
landing force organization. Additional 
elements included units from _ the 
Eleventh Marines, lst Tank Battalion, 
lst Anti-Tank Battalion, lst Pioneer 
Battalion, lst Medical Battalion, Ist 


























Service Battalion, lst Reconnaissance 
Battalion, 1st Force Reconnaissance 
Company, the Military Police Com- 
pany, 1st Motor Transport Battalion, 
the 3d Amphibious Tractor Battalion, 
VMO-6 and the 3d Armored Amphi- 
bious Company. Support for the am- 
phibious assault was provided by the 
Third Marine Aircraft Wing, El Toro, 
and Force Troops artillery units from 
Twentynine Palms. The bulk of the 
troops came from the First Marine 
Division. The air assist came from 
H&MS-15, MABS-15, VMA-223, VMF- 


334, VMR-352, MACS-4, MASS-3, 
HMR-361, HMR-362, HMR-363 and 
HMR-462. “Honest John” missiles, 


eight-inch howitzers, 155-mm. howitzers 
and anti-aircraft pieces were brought 
from the Palms. 

Frogmen from the underwater de- 
molition team at Coronado Amphibious 
Base preceded the landing, clearing ob- 
stacles from the beaches. Following the 
friendly assault, Aggressor artillery 
“rained shells” on the Task Force ship- 
ping, on the front-line positions and 
aircraft flying overhead. Their ‘secret 
weapon,” a 300-mm. cannon, struck at 
built-up areas, beach stock piles, ammo 
dumps and vehicle convoys. This gun 
was directed from Aggressor regimental 
headquarters. 

“The artillery did a tremendous job 
for us,” Maj Butcher said. Aggressor 
artillery was commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Bruce E. Keith, of the Eleventh 
Marines. He had four batteries under 
his control. Opposing him were seven 
batteries. During an early communica- 


tions failure, AGySgt Earl Cox, PFCs 
Charles Foster and Dean _ Beadell 
“roamed the highlands’ to observe 
beach activities and direct artillery fire 
upon the landing elements. 

“The Aggressor comm section laid 
approximately 150 miles of wire,” 
AMSgt Marshall P. Epling, Seventh 
Marines communications chief said. 
“The wire was backed up with radio 
and radio relay connections. One sys- 





Two Aggressor 
Leroy H. Gibson, were treated by HM3 Thomas Kren 


Aggressor ‘SgtMaj Joseph Gurney received a casualty count from 
Capt Kenneth Hyslop at headquarters. Capt Hyslop was an umpire 






casualties,’ PFCs D. A. Hunter and 


€ PFC Donald Busik, a member of the assault forces, 
was searched by ACpl J. Kingsley of the Aggressors 


tem backed the other.” 

Both sides held ‘special weapons” 
capabilities, but each awaited the 
other’s use first. The Aggressors fired 
the first shot on D-plus-1 and exploded 
a second kiloton-measured ‘“bloop”’ 
shortly afterwards. The friendlies, un- 
der the command of Gen Riley, awaited 
a final coup de grace. The effects of the 
first air-to-ground “blast’’ caused Gen 
Riley to com- (continued on page 81) 
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The Battery, on the Charleston waterfront, 
is a scenic favorite of Marines on liberty 

















by AMSgt Walter Stewart 





Photos by 
ASSgt Woodrow W. Neel 


N MAY, 1808, while Thomas 
Jefferson’s gunboat navy was 
being built, First Lieutenant 

H. Pinckney, with 22 enlisted men, 
arrived at Charleston, S. C., from 
Washington to establish a Marine 
Corps post on Sullivan's Island, the set- 
ting for Edgar Allen Poe’s “Goidbug.”’ 

In November, 1809, Pinckney was re- 
lieved by Lieutenant Archibald Hender- 
son, destined to become Commandant. 
Henderson moved the detachment to 
nearby Charleston’s Fort Nechanic 
where, until 1813, when the base lost 
its importance and was abandoned, the 
early-day Marines were used as stand- 
ing guards for all naval vessels operat- 


ing in the vicinity. Ninety years passed 
before another Marine detachment was 
stationed at Charleston. 

Today the Marine Barracks is lo- 
cated on the 29-acre Marine Corps 
reservation situated on high ground 
within the confines of the Naval Base. 
The terrain slopes gently under a pro- 
fusion of ageless oaks and stately pines. 

“I was the first commanding officer 
of those barracks,” reads a letter on the 
wall of the present headquarters build- 
ing, “having arrived there in November, 
I believe, of 1903 and lived in a tent 
there while the first dry dock of the 
Charleston yard was being constructed.” 
The letter, signed by Major General 
R. C. Berkeley (Ret.), also noted that 
he was then a captain and that later, 
as a colonel, he again commanded the 
installation at the end of World War 
I, “before going to Haiti.” 

When the echoes of the storm herald- 
ing World War II reverberated through 
the military posts of the United States, 





all regular officers at Charleston were 
detached to field duty; officers utilized 
at the activity were either Reservists or 
retired. During the war, however, the 
strength of the command reached 14 
officers and 284 enlisted men. At the 
end of hostilities, the Barracks was 
used as a separation center for some 
500 Marines. 

Laissez faire, translated as “leave us 
alone,” is the key to the Charleston way 
of life. Indeed, the French phrase ap- 
pears frequently in the city’s writings. 
Steeped in Early Americana and sur- 
rounded by world-famous historic sites, 
the people of the area tend to view 
progress in terms of restoration. Yet, 
in paradox, parts of the city are busily 
coping with a singularly dramatic in- 
dustrial expansion. 

In overall command of the U. S. 
Naval Base is Rear Admiral J. C. 
Daniel, who wears a second hat as 
Commandant of the Sixth Naval Dis- 
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When Lieutenant Archibald Henderson moved his 


22-man detachment from Sullivan’s Island to Charleston, he 


couldn’t envisage today’s bustling Marine Barracks 





Maj Baker, exec, Dola Hughes, assistant 
police chief, and Col Dillon, CO, conferred 
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é A daily flag-raising ceremony was held in 
front of the traditional, red brick barracks 











CHARLESTON (cont.) 


trict. Within his domain are the Navy 
Receiving Station; Ship Yard; Naval 
Hospital; Fleet Training Center; 
Charleston Group, Atlantic Reserve 
(mothball) Fleet; and Marine Barracks. 
His cognizance extends to the Naval 
Ammunition Depot, a few miles dis- 
tant, and he exercises administrative 
control over the Sixth District Public 
Works Office and the Navy Minecraft 
Base, which is geographically a part of 
the $140 million Charleston establish- 
ment. 

Commanding officer of Marine Bar- 
racks is Colonel Edward J. Dillon, a 
1931 graduate of the Naval Academy, 
holder of the Navy Cross, Legion of 
Merit, and three Purple Hearts. He 
served with the Fourth Marine Divi- 
sion in the MRoi-Namur, Saipan, 
Tinian and Iwo Jima campaigns. 

Col Dillon is the assistant for Ma- 
rine Corps matters on the staff of the 
naval district commandant, security 
officer on the staff of the naval base 
commander, and police security officer 
in the administrative department of the 
shipyard. 

As in most small installations, each 
of the organization’s officers is assigned 
myriad duties. Major Ben E. Baker, 
executive officer, also serves as Fiscal, 
Legal Referral, Special Services, Edu- 
cation and Information, Recruiting, and 
Personnel Officer. 

Marine Barracks comprises six sec- 
tions: Headquarters, which includes, in 
addition to administrative personnel, 
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Admiral J. Wright, Commander in Chief of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet, 
inspected the honor guard during a recent visit to the Carolina base 


MX and mess personnel, Maintenance, 
Supply, Naval Base _ guards, Brig 
guards, and NAD guards. 

There are 22 men on each Base guard 
section. They man five gates. Three 
are 24-hour gates. One is open during 
work hours and the other is in opera- 
tion only during rush hours. Pedestrian 
gates are manned by the base’s civilian 
police force, whose 88-man crew also 
conducts a roving patrol and other 
police functions. 

At the guard helm is Captain Wil- 
liam D. Hubbard, who joined the Ma- 
rine Barracks in October, 1957, from 
the Third Marine Division. ASSget 
Hurley R. Owens, the guard chief, is a 
recent arrival from the Second Division. 
Owens works a rugged 1l-hour day 


AGySgt J. Frazee watched as ASgt W. 
Vanderpool fixed a helmet at guard mount 
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and, according to Col Dillon, “has the 
guard in good shape.” 

So closely figured is the Barracks 
T/O that the sickness of a single man 
can throw the operation into “running 
guard,” as opposed to regular day-on- 
day-off duty. It may seem unusual, but 
most troops prefer the running guard, 
since it eliminates training temporarily 
and, consequently, permits more liberty. 
When in routine operation, the off-duty 
section receives general military sub- 
jects training, conducted by the guard 
NCOs; the on-duty section is taught 
interior guard by ASSgt Owens who 
usually concentrates his lectures on 
mistakes he has noted in the guards’ 
performance of duty. 

Gate guards are required to “shake 
down” a specified number of cars dur- 
ing each shift. In the not-too-distant 
past, an alert sentry found certain 
foodstuffs—cold cuts, butter, bread, etc. 
—leaving the base in an unofficial man- 
ner. He confiscated the material as 
evidence. His’ diligence went for 
naught, however, when his relief found 


the chow and, oblivious to its signi- a page Ever cre — , 
Seance. devoured Eahibite A, OB aad C. Sailors and civilians filed past Pvt Eddie W. Sanders at quitting time. 


SgtMaj Henry R. Hagemann took All vehicles stop for 10 minutes to facilitate a safe pedestrian exodus 





his first enlistment oath 21 years ago. 
In his diversified career, he has served 
with the First Marine Division during 
the Guadalcanal, New Britain and 
Peleliu campaigns; the Third Marine 
Division in Japan; the Sixth Marines in’ 
Iceland: and two tours of sea duty. 
SgtMaj Hagemann held the top enlisted 
billet of H&MS-35, MAG-35, at Cherry 
Point, N.C., before joining the Charles- 
ton Marines in October, 1956. 

The sergeant major reports he car- 
ries on his rolls seven officers and 189 
enlisted, an unusually large percentage 
of whom are two and three stripers. 
“The number of corporals and sergeants 
we have here really isn’t so out of the 
ordinary for this type of installation,” 
he said. “Most of them came here on 
reenlistment options.” 

Casuals billeted at the Barracks may 
vary from one to a couple of hundred. 
When Leatherneck visited Charleston, 
AMSegt Robert F. Murphy, a Miami 
pilot, was being temporarily quartered 
there for an appearance before the 
Physical Evaluation Board.  Silver- 
haired Murphy, with only six months 
to do to complete a 30-year career, 
established a reputation as a hot pilot 
during World War II and is said to 
have thoroughly wrung out a sensitive 
P-38 without any ‘“snapping-in” what- 
soever. During Murphy’s stay, Bar- 
racks personnel were readying their 
facilities for the arrival of 142 officers 





PFC Reuben A. Long punched a time clock on his roving patrol duty and enlisted men from MAG-32. The 
at the naval ammunition depot, The NAD will soon be a separate unit MCAAS, Beaufort, Marines were billeted 
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CHARLESTON (cont.) 


there for three days while awaiting 
shipping to take them to a Caribbean 
training exercise. 


On Marine Corps acreage, and ad- 
jacent to the barracks proper, is the 
53d Infantry Company, USMCR, which 
was organized in July, 1952. Under the 
leadership of Captain Haroid H. Nor- 
vell and AGySgt Paul Peacock, the 
company meets in eight-hour sessions 
twice monthly. The latest attendance 
records reveal an outstanding 95 per 
cent. 


Col Dillon has placed special em- 
phasis on an athletic program as a 
morale builder. He has assigned an 
NCO to each sport to serve as his re- 
presentative in that activity. The re- 
presentative must see that pertinent 
gear is available and in working order. 


Sports for the Barracks Marines in- 
clude bowling, basketball, softball, 
volleyball, tennis and horseshoes. In 
addition, two outboard motorboats are 
at hand for anglers. The colonel turned 
an unused building into a hobby shop, 
the bulk of which is devoted to car 
repairs. This, the colonel said, is in 
line with his automobile safety pro- 
gram. 


Prior to any holiday period, each 


Marine gets a personal letter from the 
colonel, urging safety on the highways. 





Two stars were presented to ''Major General’’ 
Williams, whose mother sought an unusual name 


ASgt Rowett York, Jr., distant cousin to Alvin & 
York, readied his rifle and gear for inspection 


Before any man is permitted leave, 
driving his own car, the car must be 
inspected and approved for safe me- 
chanical function. It is the policy to 
excuse any reasonable tardiness from 
leaves when the person can prove he 
was delayed by hazardous road condi- 
tions. The results of the safety program 
attest its worthiness—there has been 
but one minor injury since Col Dillon 
assumed command. 

Six teams comprise the ABC-sanc- 
tioned Barracks Bowling League: Of- 
ficers, Staff NCOs, Headquarters, NAD, 
Brig guards and Naval Base guards. 
The NCOs topped the first half of the 
season with a 47-13 record. Each team 
competes with the others three times 
in each half of a double round robin. 
Highest average of the league is held 
by a Naval Base guard, ASgt Ronald 
F. Hubbard, who has maintained a 162 
in 38 games. Another kegler group from 
the Barracks is entered in the Base En- 
listed Bowling League and is presently 
in second place. 

Sterett Hall, a gym built last year, 
offers a beautiful, full-size court where 
Barracks cagers vie with eight other 
Base basketball teams in a 32-game 
season. The Marines suffered a 6-10 
tally for the first half of the season, but 
would appear to have reversed the 
trend for the second frame. Capt Hub- 
bard is team coach; team captain is 
First Lieutenant Robert F. Sheridan. 
Team members claim their tactics are 





“hereditary”—Lt Sheridan’s great-great- 
grandfather was the General Sheridan. 

Center of the Barracks’ social life is 
the lounge in the Headquarters Build- 
ing basement. In dispensing ham- 
burgers, pizzas and refreshments, the 
lounge draws a steady crowd of ser- 
geants-and-below and naval personnel 
from the nearby hospital. Open from 
1630 to 2230, the social center has as 
its major domo ACpl Carl E. Thomp- 
son. After seven months on the job, 
Thompson reported, “This is good 
Stateside duty .... ” 

A long, low, white building houses 
the Supply office. Under the direction 
of Captain F. J. Trahan, supply officer, 
and AMSgt S. H. Scott, supply chief, 
three clerks and an armorer tend to the 
many logistic problems of a small but 
complete military entity. The supply 
section also has jurisdiction over the 
carpenters, plumbers and electricians of 
the maintenance section. The main- 
tenance crew is responsible for the up- 
keep of all buildings and quarters in 
the Marine Barracks areas. 

Preparations began early this year 
for accommodating 31 ships moving to 
Charleston from other East Coast 
facilities. Sixteen destroyers, 12 sub- 
marines and three support ships will be 
home-ported there during the year, 
bringing with them about 6500 military 
personnel and an estimated 2600 de- 
pendents. Municipal and Naval of- 


ficials are working jointly on plans to 
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Four Charleston Marines toured the ruins of Fort 
Moultrie, located on Sullivan's Island. Guns of the 


provide adequate housing for incoming 
personnel and their families. 
Charleston’s NAD is scheduled to be- 
come a separate post in the near future 
and will add a Polaris Missile As- 
sembly establishment. With an ex- 
panded T/O, Marines will provide 
security for this as well as the NAD 
proper. At present, one officer and 46 
enlisted make up the NAD complement. 


The ammunition depot, located 12 
miles from mainside, is well described 
in the words of PFC Thomas R. Mc- 
Falls, who requested his assignment as 
presser for the isolated unit. “I like it 
here much better than at mainside,” 
McFalls said, “because it is so much 
quieter—there’s no hubbub out here.” 

ASgt John B. Freeman, NAD guard 
chief, echoed McFalls’ reaction. “I’ve 





The Barracks has its own bowling alleys and a six-team league with 
ABC sanction. Several other sports round out the athletic program 


fort, where Marines were first stationed in 
once defeated a British force of ships and troops 












1808, 


been out here for 17 months and I’ve 
gone mainside only three times.” 

According to First Lieutenant George 
Baker III, NAD guard officer, tasks at. 
the depot include duty on a main gate, 
a rush gate, a roving patrol—which 
punches a time clock at key locations 
—and Post Number Four, an outpost, 
located about 10 miles from the present 
NAD headquarters. The post, known 
as Liberty Hall, is scheduled to be the 
headquarters site when Marine Bar- 
racks, NAD, Charleston, becomes the 
newest post of the Corps. 

Inasmuch as Marine personnel slightly 
cutnumber the Navy personnel assigned 
to NAD, they also have responsibility 
for operating the mess and Marine Ex- 
change facilities. The MX, consequent- 
ly, is a branch of the MX at Charles- 
ton, and is supervised by ASgt Charles 
D. Peak. Peak has one assistant full 
time and another who helps “tend the 
store’ at noon and pumps gas in the 
evenings. The MX has a smaller ver- 
sion of the mainside lounge and a 90- 
seat theater. AGySgt Allen Torpy, 
mainside MX chief, supports the out- 
lying exchange with semi-weekly visits. 

There is no laissez faire in the spirit 
of personnel assigned to the South 
Carolina post. Progress to these Ma- 
rines means improving their personal 
and collective abilities. One sentry said, 
“Our goal is to hear people say, ‘These 
Marines are the finest guards in the 
Corps’.” END 
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The entire 45th Inf. Co., MCR, Ogden, Utah, turned out for .. . 
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by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
AGySgt Charles B. Tyler 


fantry Company, USMCR, 

of Ogden, Utah, conducted 
a realistic mountain-assault exercise 
called “Operation Little Freeze.” As far 
as can be determined, it was the first 
Reserve unit from a western state to 
try this type of back-to-back overnight 
problem. Its purpose was to give the 
Ogden Reservists training in cold 
weather, infantry tactics and mountain 
fighting. 

Talk began on “Operation Little 
Freeze” last September. Procurement 
of cold weather clothing was the biggest 
stumbling block but the problem was 
licked when “bunny boots,” etc., were 
made available by the 36th Infantry 
Company, USMCR, Butte, Mont. One 
hundred cold weather sets were ordered 
—just enough to go around. 

Drill periods for the 45th Infantry 
Company normally average about 80 
per cent “on board,” but “Little Freeze” 
boosted the drill attendance to an al 
most unbelievable 100 per cent. The 
company hadn’t experienced a turnout 
like this in a year. 

The overnight mountain exercise had 
a four-pronged objective: movement by 
bus to a tactical bivouac; night secur- 
ity; an approach march; and the final 
assault of a mountain top, aggressor- 
held position. Each was carried out with 
the precision of a well-oiled Regular 
infantry company. The aggressor role 
(raids and high ground defense) was 
carried out by members of the I-I staff. 

Overall enthusiasm was demonstrated 
by the early arrival of the Reservists 
at the Training Center (Saturday, Jan- 
uary 10) some eight hours before the 
problem was to begin. At a previous 
training period, the Reservists had 
been asked to volunteer for the advance 
party. ‘More than half of the company 
raised their hands,” Captain Avon T. 
Francis, CO, said. 

The Reservists were issued thermo 
boots, snow glasses, parkas, gloves, 
shelter halves and sleeping bags. They 
stuffed “C’” rations in their pockets or 
rolled them in sleeping bags. The ad- 
vance party “volunteers” were on loca- 
tion early, selecting CP sites, laying 
communication wire, cutting firewood, 
and in general, familiarizing themselves 
with the terrain. Wire was laid between 
the two-platoon front and the command 
post. Later, during the assault, PRC-6 
and PRC-10 radios were used in the 
voice link. 


: AST JANUARY, the 45th In- 
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Utah Reservists examined their cold weather gear just before 
departing for Snow Basin, about 17 miles east of Ogden, Utah 





training site. ASgt Ronald B. Ririe, (L) was the NCO-in-Charge 
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LITTLE FREEZE (cont.) 


The move from the Training Center 
to the problem area was a planner’s 
dream; the first bus left the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center 
compound exactly on time. The road 
was narrow and steep, and the snow 
became deeper with each passing mile. 
Meanwhile, the temperature took a 
nose dive. 

Aboard the Navy buses, driven by 
Marine I-I staff members, everyone 
talked and joked about the coming ex- 
ercise. 

After a one-hour trip, the Reservists 
debarked and shuffled through the snow 
to the bivouac area, about a half mile 
from the road. Mount Ogden, elevation 
9600 feet, towered on the left. The as- 
sault objective, “Big Sardine,’ rose 
7485 feet, dead ahead. ‘Little Sardine’”’ 
was in its shadow, guarding the ap- 
proach 600 feet below the summit. 

Snow Basin was an ideal place to 
hold an exercise because it had every- 
thing necessary to teach the Reservists 
mountain and cold weather maneuver- 
ing. It’s situated in the Wasatch Range 
of the Rocky Mountains, about 17 
miles east of Ogden. Snow Basin is a 
famous ski resort, and it contains a 
wealth of forest land resources. It also 
provides water for the city of Ogden 
and unequaled facilities for Summer 
and Winter recreation. 
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An advance party arrived at Snow Basin, elevation 
6400 feet, after hiking inland about a half mile from 
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Capt A. T. Francis, CO; 
during the cold weather problem. 


Each Winter, skiers from all corners 
of the USA converge on Ogden to en- 
joy the steep slopes and mountain 
resorts at Snow Basin. The 5000-foot 
lift and challenging trails have also at- 
tracted many European stars. Several 
Olympic trials have been held there 
and it was the site of the National 
Alpine Ski Championships in February, 
1958. 

“Operation Little Freeze” called for 
the company to be reformed into two 
infantry platoons and a headquarters 
section. First Lieutenant Junior L. 
Bybee commanded the lst Platoon; 
First Lieutenant LeRoy C. Nelson, the 





IstLts L. Nelson and E. Siewet. sadtawed 


Radio operator was PFC A. Bell 


2d. First Lieutenant Edward R. Brewer, 
Operations Officer, and Capt Francis 
held the problem reins jointly. 

The platoon quickly went into posi- 
tion, set up a road block and perimeter 
defense, then dug in for the night. The 
temperature dropped to 10 above and 
those who were not on watch bedded 
down in their sleeping bags. Because 


the company represented a unit in re- 
serve, open fires were permitted. Hypo- 
thetical friendly troops held the high 
ground positions. 

During the night, four outposts and 
a road blocking position were manned. 
The company was on a 20 per cent 
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security watch. The I-I staff, except 
for their aggressor activities, were con- 
sidered non-tactical. 

From midnight to 0300, the aggres- 
sors harassed the defensive positions 
and led the Reservists on a wild chase 
through the snow. The road block, how- 
ever, held against a frontal attack and 
the infiltrators were repelled. 

Once, during the early morning hours, 
the aggressors almost made good the 
threat that they would steal into one of 
the platoon CPs to pass false informa- 
tion over the command telephone. They 
were spotted, however, and chased, but 
never caught. 

The aggressors were aided by ASgt 
Dick Kennedy, who attends drill 
periods on a voluntary, non-paying 
status. Kennedy, now an attendant in 
an Ogden hospital, was a member of 
the Regulars from 1948-54, and while 
serving as a machine gunner in Korea 
(Chosin Reservoir) he lost an eye. 
Following a medical release, he vol- 
unteered his services to the 45th In- 
fantry Company. He attends all drills 
in uniform and is one of the most 
gung-ho Marines in the outfit. 

The Reservists arose before sunrise. 
Some huddled around fires to keep 
warm; others heated ‘‘C” rations and 
talked about the coming assault. 

The role of the 45th Infantry Com- 
pany switched from reserve to assault 
at sunup, when it was learned that the 
“friendlies” had been driven from the 
high ground by an enemy force. This 
force, in command of Big Sardine and 
Little Sardine, was estimated to be a 
reinforced platoon. They were a part 
of two parachute battalions that had 
iended between Salt Lake City and 
Ogden during the night. The 45th In- 
fantry Company was to retake the high 
ground which overlooked a vital sup- 
oly route leading down the mountains 
to Ogden. 

The order read: 
and defend...” 

After a briefing by Capt Francis and 
Lt Brewer, the Reservists broke camp, 
regrouped and prepared to move for- 
ward. 

The 2d Platoon advanced as _ the 
point during the approach march. 
Scouts were used on the flanks and for- 
ward of the main body. Movement was 
slow through the snow and a brief halt 
was made near the base of Little Sar- 
dine so that smoke could be called in 
to blanket the avenues of approach. 
Supporting weapons were also. re- 
quested by Lts Bybee and Nelson. 

The 1st Platoon led the assault on 
Little Sardine and it soon ran into 
stiff resistance. The 2d Platoon, on the 
right flank, awaited the word to ad- 
vance through the Ist Platoon and 
push the “enemy” from Big Sardine. 


“To seize, occupy 
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Snowballs, simulating hand grenades, were tossed at the aggressors. 


ACpl D. McBride (L) and ASgt R. Kennedy were taken by surprise 


Cries were heard from the aggressors— 
“Yankee, go home!” 

Eventually, the aggressors were 
driven off Little Sardine and the 2d 
Platoon was committed to continue to 
the crest of Big Sardine. 

During this final climb, word was re- 
ceived that the enemy had withdrawn. 
The 45th Infantry Company was 
ordered to pull back to permit a 
“special weapon” to knock out a re- 
grouping effort by enemy troops north 
of Ogden. 

Back at their bivouac, the Reservists 
spent the remainder of the morning in 
church services and watching prear- 
ranged survival demonstrations. 

The 45th Infantry Company was acti- 
vated on July 17, 1952. Originally, it 
was known as the 12th Engineer Bat- 
talion. Today, it has a strength of four 
officers and 96 enlisted, plus two hos- 
pitalmen. Eighty per cent of the com- 
mand are high school or college stu- 
dents. 

Headquarters is a modern building 
in the U. S. Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center, located at 
20th Street and Jackson Avenue. The 
administration building, in addition to 
its normal company offices, has a large 
recreation room, a sick bay and a 
Special Services room. Classrooms are 
located in the Naval Reserve building 


and they are equally shared. 

About 50 per cent of the unit know 
how to ski and prior to “Operation 
Little Freeze,’ several of the Reservists 
were requested to bring skis for pos- 
sible emergency use. All members of 
the company received four hours of in- 
struction in cold weather survival and 
how to use skis as a toboggan-stretcher. 

Lt Brewer, an expert skier, was a 
member of the University of Utah ski 
team for four years. Others in the com- 
pany with a Class “A” rating are ACpl 
Gary C. Nate, and PFCs Conrad L. 
Price and Arlen W. Bell. Brewer is also 
a mountain-climbing hobbyist and has 
participated in several local rescue 
missions. 

In addition to a modern administra- 
tion building, a garage and a large 
parking facility, the Reservists have 
their own rifle range. It’s used fre- 
quently, not only by Marines, but teen- 
agers, adult gun clubs and other local 
organizations. The I-I staff supervises 
scheduled matches and holds classes in 
marksmanship, firing positions, etc. 

Capt Francis, the commanding officer, 
is an accountant in nearby Bountiful, 
Utah. It was indicated during Leather- 
neck’s visit that he was planning to 
step aside in favor of one of the 
younger officers in the company. His 
replacement is expected to be Lt 
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LITTLE FREEZE (cont.) 


Brewer, executive officer and 3d Pla- 
toon Commander. Capt Francis has 
been a member of the Ogden unit since 
November, 1953. 

Company first sergeant and company 
gunnery sergeant is AGySgt Darrell A. 
Loveland, a heavy equipment operator 


at a nearby Army Supply Depot. He’s 
assisted in his office chores by ASSgt 
Thomas H. Bueche and ASgt John A. 
Ball. ASSgt Ole W. Reyerson is the 
supply clerk. Platoon sergeants are 
ASSgt Lowell J. Allen, ASgts Ronald B. 
Ririe and Richard A. Droesbeke. Allen, 
a railroad car inspector, drove his own 
automobile to Snow Basin early Sun- 
day morning to take charge of his 
platoon prior to the assault on Big 





The Ist Platoon's initial objective, "Little Sardine," was secured after 


a 10-minute fire fight. Aggressor forces were driven off the mountain 


ASgt Richard A. Droesbeke (L) Lavad pes 





n a can of C-rations for 


his breakfast in the snow. The chow was heated over an open fire 





Sardine. He worked at his regular job 
in town until midnight before joining 
the company. 

During last year’s Summer training 
at Coronado, Calif., the Ogden Reserv- 
ists won the coveted Pacific Amphib- 
ious Award Trophy. They were in 
competition with 17 other Reserve or- 
ganizations. At the Camp Matthews 
rifle range, they fired 100 per cent quali- 
fication. 

The trophy reads: “Awarded an- 
nually by Landing Force Training Unit 
to the outstanding Marine Corps Re- 
serve unit for proficiency in amphibious 
training.” The 1958 training session was 
climaxed by an assault landing. 

In previous years, the 45th has at- 
tended annual Summer training at San 
Diego, Camp Pendleton and Bremerton. 
This Summer, they’re scheduled to 
make their headquarters at the Cold 
Weather Training Center, Bridgeport, 
Calif. 

Captain Craig B. Gartrell, a trained 
infantry and reconnaissance officer, as- 
sumed his duties as I-I in March, 1958. 
He was commissioned in July, 1°52, 
from staff sergeant. 

Of the I-I enlisted staff, three are 
approaching retirement age. They are 
AMSgts John W. Draper, first sergeant; 
Wilbur E. Bowman, infantry chief; and 
Harold A. Krueger, supply chief. Other 
I-I staffers include ASSgts James E. 
Forsyth, chief clerk; Ellsworth A. Shaw, 
infantry instructor; ASgt William E. 


Ghearing, administrative clerk; and 
Hospitalman Second Class Mardo 
Lucero. 

The 45th Infantry Company as- 


sembles weekly on Wednesday nights 
for instruction periods of two hours. 
Like other Reserve organizations, its 
members are encouraged to wear uni- 
forms to and from drill. They are 
issued greens, tropicals, utilities, 782 
gear and rifles. 

Four platoons make up the company. 
They are headquarters and three rifle 
groupings. Their mission—to train Re- 
servists to become proficient infantry- 
men. 

Ogden, one of the first settlements in 
the West, was laid out in 1850 and in- 
corporated in 1861. The first real 
settlers were the Mormons, who reached 
the Salt Lake Valley in 1847. It was 
the birthplace and home of the late 
Honorable John M. Browning, ‘The 
Father of Modern Firearms.” The 
name, Browning, has become world 
famous in connection with machine 
guns, automatic rifles, automatic shot- 
guns and many other firearms. 

“Reservists of the 45th Infantry 
Company showed themselves as being 
skilled Marines during Operation Little 
Freeze,” Capt Gartrell said. “In the 
event of an all-out mobilization, this 
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organization has the knowledge and 
training behind it to rub elbows with 
any Regular unit in the field.” 

About two-thirds of all drill periods 
planned for 1959 will be of the double- 
drill variety. Additional back-to-back 
field problems are also planned. They 
are being scheduled to take up the slack 
in previous low attendance months. 
Future planning includes grenade and 
gas mask training, mine field clearance, 
the use of demolitions, an air resupply 
drop, attack on a fortified position and 
road block, reconnaissance patrols, and 
others. 

“Company spirit is excellent,” Capt 
Francis said. “The success we had at 
Summer training last year had a lot to 
do with it. Now, varied activities keep 
interest high.” 

“The unusual is the key,” added 
AGySegt Loveland. ‘Most men con- 
sider it a privilege, not an obligation, 
to attend regular drill periods.” Love- 
land and HMC Chauncey G. Daily are 
the company’s only “charter members.” 
They have a friendiy feud between 
them for the highest weekly and Sum- 
mer training attendance. Loveland, a 
former member of Carlson’s Raiders, 
has the upper hand; Chief Daily missed 
last year’s Summer _ encampment, 
through no fault of his own. 

Capt Gartrell, a skeptic on the value 
of back-to-back and double drills a 
few months ago, now praises this type 
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The Reservists attended church services at their 
Snow Basin bivouac area on Sunday. IstLt LeRoy 


of Reserve training. “Scheduling multi- 
drill periods to compensate for previous 
low attendance periods will assure the 
maximum utilization of the Reservists’ 
free time from work, school or holi- 
days,” he says. 

“Operation Little Freeze’? demon- 
strated that it’s the training that makes 
the difference. Concluded Capt Gar- 
trell: ‘“‘This overnight mountain exer- 


After the mountain assault problem was completed, PFC C. Robinson 


cise accomplished two important things. 
First, it gave every man an insight into 
the problems of handling and man- 
euvering troops in cold weather and 
over rugged wooded terrain. Secondly,” 
he said, ‘all hands underwent a far 
greater volume of training and instruc- 
tion than ever before.” 

They’re looking forward to the next 
field exercise. END 





showed fellow Reservists his technique for constructing a camp site 
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C. Nelson, Ist Platoon Commander and a Mormon 
Elder, addressed a group of Mormon Reservists 
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CORPS 
ALBUM 


ERE ARE sofne more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date. outfit, or any other available identi- 4 net 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to : iat res 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck Submitted by Mrs. Charles Andrews 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, U. S. Marines and a sailor of the early 1900 era posed with friendly 
D. C. All photos will be returned. border guards on the rugged French and Italian line of demarcation 
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Submitted by 1stSgt E. J. Todd 
The 38th Composite Marine Detachment, American detachment was under the command of Captain 
Legation Guard at Peking, China, during 1925. The P. S. Geer (seated behind the center machine gun) 





The 18th Company, Fifth Regiment, U. S. Marines Marines were issued U. S. Army serial numbers 
at Segendorf, Germany, in April 1919. World War | and wore Army-type leggings and shoulder insigne 





aban by Toh n G. Kowalik 
The Marine Mounted Patrol, Mokapu Point, Naval Sergeant Poling, at the extreme left, was the NCO 
Air Station at Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, Hawaii, 1941. in charae of this detachment of "Horse Marines’ 


Submitted by George Menegaux 
The 43d Company, Fifth Regiment, U. S. Marines in Germany, on 
March 29, 1919. The Fifth was part of the Allied Occupation Force 


From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


Mrs. Charles Andrews 
East Main St. 
Weatherly, Pa. 


IstSgt E. J. Todd 
Morine Barracks 

NAS Moffett Field 
California 


Mr. James Nilo 
417 Eggert Rd. 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


Mr. John G. Kowalik 
5341 So. Wood St. 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
Submitted by James Nilo Mr. George Menegaux 
194 Liberty Rd. 
Englewood, N. J. 





The records of every former Marine 
since 1893, are retained in St. Louis 








ASgts Noone, Svetina, and ACpl Mitchell, 
in front of the Records Management Center 











by AMSgt Paui Sarokin 


Photos by E. Sies 


FEW WEEKS after you and 

the Corps part company, 

your enlisted records will 
arrive in St. Louis, Mo. There, at the 
Records Management Center—a sort of 
Arlington National Cemetery of files— 
they will join the more than one and a 
half million file jackets of other former 
Marines. Altogether, the records of 
more than 35 million veterans are 
stored there. 

“We've got the records of every Ma- 
rine separated since 1893,” explained 
CWO Raymond G. Wilson, Officer in 
Charge of the Corps’ records. “Official 
papers of Marines separated before 
then are in the National Archives.” 

Besides being concerned with the 
service background of every former 
Marine in the past 66 years, the gunner 
also has charge of 95,000 records of 
Volunteer Reservists (inactive obligors). 
Officers’ inactive files are kept at the 
Records Center, Arlington, Va. 

Actually, the Marine Corps’ part of 
the massive six-floor repository is di- 
rectly responsible to the CMC. About 
60 per cent of the correspondence arriv- 
ing daily is forwarded from Washing- 
ton, and all of it is signed by direction 
of the Commandant. Since Gunner 
Wilson is the only officer working Ma- 
rine Corps files, correspondence is for- 
warded to Marine Corps Headquarters 
for signature whenever he is on leave. 

The concept of an inactive record 
center is quite new. Until 1944, the 
Corps stashed away all its active and 
inactive records at Headquarters. That 
year, inactive records were separated 
and shipped to Philadelphia. Two years 
later they were back in Washington, 
stored in old Quonset huts at Hender- 
son Hall. In 1947, they were shifted to 
Garden City, N. Y. Then, in 1956, they 
were transferred by moving vans and 
railroad cars to their present site in 
St. Louis. Actually, the center is in 
suburban Overland, 14 miles west of 
downtown St. Louis. A 40-cent express 
bus ride takes you to the heart of the 
city in about 30 minutes. 

The U. S. Naval Records Manage- 
ment Center, 9700 Page Boulevard, was 
dedicated with appropriate fanfare on 
April 17, 1956, and Gunner Wilson was 
on hand to expedite the move from 
New York. “The Defense Department 
said, ‘Let’s build one place for every- 
body,’ and this is the result,” explained 
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ASgt Keith Scott (front); ACpl Clarence Skinner and ACpl Larry 


Jones, 


Records Management Center clerks, filed enlisted records 
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RECORD SHOP (cont.) 


the gunner. St. Louis was _ selected, 
among other reasons, because of its 
central location and its suitable cli- 
matic conditions for the preservation 
of paper. 

Today, the $15 million record center, 
with its 2000 civilian employees, looks 
like a junior Pentagon. It contains more 
than a million and a half square feet of 
usable space—more than that of the 
Empire State Building. It has banks 
of escalators, mail conveyors and 
sprinkler and public address systems. 

The center’s statistics are imposing: 
About 50,000 pieces of mail arrive 
daily. Telephone and mail facilities 
are equal to those in a city of 20,000. 
About 1500 requests for information 
arrive each month from governmental 
agencies, and the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army must obtain verifica- 
tion of prior military service before he 
can authorize burial in national ceme- 
teries. 

To eliminate eyestrain, passageways 
in the modern building have been 
painted pastel yellow, beige and char- 
treuse. Fire retarding paint has been 
used wherever combustible records are 
stored, and soft, background music con- 
tinually wafts through the air into 
every recess of the huge building. 

Among the sacks of incoming daily 
mail are letters requesting proof of 
birth so that former Marines may ap- 
ply for Social Security benefits; some 
want verification of their military serv- 
ice to qualify for state bonuses; others 
are seeking employment or employment 
benefits, and occasionally, military rec- 
ords are used to furnish proof of iden- 
tity in inheritance cases. Occasionally, 
an overzealous, but doubting, mother 
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AMSeot T. Fitzgerald and CWO R. Wilson (seated) 
explained the Center's policies to CWO C. Oliver 
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Colonel C. Ba 


writes in to explain that her daughter 
is currently going with a personable 
young man who is a former Marine. 
Some doubt exists in her mind and she 
wants to know what kind of a Marine 
he was. Of course, the center doesn’t 
say. Official replies call attention to 
the fact that a former Marine’s dis- 
charge certificate will indicate the type 
of service he performed. 

Every record is considered classified, 
said the gunner, and the Navy Depart- 
ment prohibits the release of informa- 
tion concerning former members of the 
Naval Service to private individuals or 
business concerns without the written 
permission of the individual concerned. 

The center seems to have endless 
patience with those who write in asking 
for help. One former Marine has been 
furnished 23 certificates in lieu of dis- 
charge and 18 statements of service 
since World War II. The gunner reckons 
“he man needs them or he wouldn't be 
writing in. 

If there’s something unflattering in 
your records and you hope they get lost, 
you are chasing rainbows. ‘Rarely is 
a record lost,” explained CWO Wilson. 
“I'd estimate that less than 1/10 of 
1 per cent is missing. And those missing 
cases are reconstructed from old muster 
rolls, pay records, medical records, and 
information on file at Marine Corps 
Headquarters.” 

Jackets are filed in numerical se- 
quence, with space reserved in each 
drawer for every serial number the 
Corps has issued. Forty folders are 
assigned to each drawer and a cross 
index is on hand in case serial numbers 
are not furnished. 

“The Corps didn’t use enlisted serv- 
ice numbers, as such, until 1940,” said 
the gunner. An enlisted numbering 
system went into effect in 1905, he said, 
but these were FILE numbers. When 


rry, U. S. Army (center), CO, held 


an inter-service conference with department heads 





the Corps decided to use serial num- 
bers, they simply gave each Marine his 
file mumber. Marine Corps Head- 
quarters reserved the first 19,999 num- 
bers for its general files. But numbers 
20,000 and 20,001 seem to have been 
unissued. The lowest number on file 
at St. Louis is 20,002, which belongs 
to Frank Edward Moore, who was en- 
listed at Philadelphia on July 1, 1905, 
and was discharged July 1, 1909. At 
the time of his enlistment, Moore listed 
his occupation as a miner. There have 
been no entries in Moore’s file jacket 
since 1936. 

Another little known fact brought out 
by the gunner: When Marines fought 
with the Army in France during World 
War I, the Army assigned Marines 
Army serial numbers. ‘Now and then,” 
he said, “we still get requests from 
World War I Marines for these 
numbers. 

“They call ’em dead records,” he 
mused, “but they’re sometimes the 
most humorous things you ever saw.” 
An interesting gem turns up almost 
daily to liven up a sometimes dull day. 
While rummaging through ancient file 
jackets, Marines ran across a_ case 
where a commanding officer awarded 
a Marine ‘five hours extra duty for 
stupidity.” One dispatch found in a 
jacket ordered a CO to “SEND ONE 
ARMED GUARD TO PICK UP 
PRISONER .. .” The CO’s reply: 
“ONE-ARMED GUARD NOT AVAIL- 
ABLE. REQUEST AUTHORITY TO 
SEND TWO-ARMED GUARD.” 

Among the newer jewels was this 
one: “On February 21, I received a 
letter from your office. I was unable 
to understand the contents of this 
letter. From the way I read the letter 
it would seem that you were to enclose 
another document explaining the letter 
I received. 
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“Please forward another letter to me 
explaining the letter I received. Sin- 
cerely.” 

Some unusual punishments logged 
include this one: For one day’s AWOL, 
“Solitary confinement in double irons 
for six days, with bread and water and 
to lose all pay except 10 cents per day 
for 33 days.” 

Except for these intervals, file work 
at the center is generally deadly seri- 
ous. Sometimes Gunner Wilson and 
his crew must determine if service in 
World War I occurred, in order to en- 
title a veteran to certain benefits. 
Usually, this is quite simple, but oc- 
casionally there’s a rare case of a Ma- 
rine who enlisted on 11 November, 
1918, the day the war ended. Then the 
gunner must try to find if the service 
occurred prior to 1100—the actual hour 
of the Armistice. The time is seldom 
shown on enlistment contracts, but once 
in a while, the hour of enlistment ap- 
pears on old papers. 

Time changes the meaning of words, 
too. In 1914, some inept recruits were 
discharged as undesirable by the Corps. 
There was no character reference in- 
volved. Today, the term undesirable 
refers to character—and has a totally 
different meaning from that used al- 
most a half century ago. So, the gunner 
and his team of experts must look into 
each one of these records, in depth. 

In his 30 years’ service, CWO Wilson 
has had experience with intercom sys- 
tems, but he needed none for St. Louis. 
When he beckons a clerk, he blasts out 
the name loud and clear. Response is 
generally spontaneous. 

A former captain and officer in 
charge of enlisted records at Marine 
Corps Headquarters, CWO Raymond 
G. Wilson is one of the Corps’, top ex- 
perts on enlisted files. He moved with 
the files from Garden City, N. Y., and 


Each Marine processes about 45 service records a day. They have 
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When a vet desires information from his service record, and can't 
furnish his serial number, ACpl Vince Garufi comes to the rescue 


except for two years with the Second 
Division, has been working with en- 
listed records since 1948. 

Wilson applied for enlistment at 
Kansas City, and was enlisted at San 
Diego, Calif., 30 years ago. Three times, 
he recalled, he had his foot aboard ship 
underway to Nicaragua. But each time 
fate intervened. “They took us alpha- 
betically,” he recalled, ‘and had the 
quota filled each time before they got 
down to me.” Later he served aboard 
the USS Indianapolis, and was once an 
orderly for President Franklin D. Roos- 
evelt and Secretary of the Navy Claude 
Swanson. Once, Wilson was called out 
of Quantico to help guard what was left 
of the dirigible Hindenburg at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. He made gunner in 1943, 
while aboard the USS North Carolina. 
He had taken part in the ’Canal and 
Stewart Island operations in the Pacific 
and was at Hawaii when World War 





to be combination clerk-typists, investigators and amateur detectives 


II ended. 

“I’ve seen quite an increase in paper 
work in my time,” he said, ‘and I sup- 
pose most of it is necessary because of 
new laws and the expansion of the 
Corps.” 

Gunner Wilson doesn’t visualize the 
microfilming of all his records. It’s 
harder to read, he believes, and besides, 
he said, it would be an immense task. 
“One thing is certain,” he feels, “the 
record business will get no smaller.” 

The gunner needs more files like he 
needs a catcher’s mitt. But a 20-year 
expansion is already prepared. “After 
that,” he said, “it’s touch-and-go.” 

“This is sure a unique job,” said 
NCOinC, AMSgt Thomas G. Fitzgerald, 
a quiet, affable South Dakotan with 13 
years’ experience. “I doubt if there’s 
any other like it in the Corps.” 

Fitz lives a few hundred feet from 
the center and getting to work on time 
never poses a problem. “The nearest 
commissary is at Scott Air Force Base, 
about 30 miles away,” he said. “We 
can use the Army dispensary, but we 
have to go through 12 miles of down- 
town traffic to get there.” 

One lasting lesson has been learned 
by Fitz since he’s been working on files. 
“The best advice I can give any Ma- 
rine is to keep his 214 and discharge 
forms. They’re absolutely necessary for 
veterans’ benefits, employment and un- 
employment rights. For example, Mc- 
Donald Aircraft in St. Louis hires 
about 30,000 people, but they won't 
touch a veteran without first checking 
his 214 form.” 

To handle the massive amount of 
work, Gunner Wilson and AMSgt Fitz- 
gerald have a nine-man crew of clerk- 
typists ranging from PFC to Acting 
Sergeant. Each Marine is a combina- 
tion clerk-typist, examiner and amateur 
sleuth, who (continued on page 82) 
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In Korea, a wounded man was 
eased into an ambulance by his ® 
Marine buddies and corpsmen 


beach 
violently erupts in swirling 
clouds of dust and smoke 
as rockets and shellfire rip the terrain. 
Overhead, a string of helicopters swoop 
down toward the high ground, while 
offshore a swarm of assault boats spew 
up white plumes of foam as they race 
toward the beach. 

The scene is familiar. 
their way to work. 

Whenever Marines swing into action, 
they have welcome company. Along- 
side the PFC in the helicopter and the 
sergeant in the assault boat is the man 
carrying the ball for Marine medicine— 
the corpsman. He is the spearhead of 
a medical force that provides the 
world’s finest medical care to the man 
in combat. 


long strip of sandy 





Marines on 


Equally busy in peace and war, keep- 
ing the Marine Corps in good health, 
much of the widespread medical activ- 
ity within the Corps goes unnoticed. In 
this issue, Leatherneck Magazine pre- 
sents a roundup on Marine medicine. 
what is being done to keep Marines 
better fit for combat, and combat fit 
to live with. 

Marines storm across the’ sandy 
beaches and move over the first ridge. 
On a plateau above, airborne Marines 
pour out of the helicopters and move 
out fast. The island quivers under the 
impact of explosives and hundreds of 
puffs of brown and white smoke flash 
along the hillsides. The beaches are 
thick with landing craft disgorging their 
cargo and skittering back out to sea, 
dodging the geysers that mark the fall 
of enemy artillery and mortar fire. Off- 
shore, a gleaming white hospital ship 


drops anchor and clears her helicopter 
landing platform. 

With each rifle platoon are two Navy 
hospital corpsmen. Semi-permanently 
attached to the platoon, they know 
every man in the platoon personally. 
and have their confidence—an impor- 
tant factor in battle. These corpsmen 
have become legendary for cool-headed 
efficiency and sheer guts under fire 
while administering initial medical aid 
to the Marine wounded in combat. 

As the point platoon hurdles a 
ridge, a Marine is wounded. Swiftly 
a corpsman reaches him, applies a pres- 
sure bandage to stop the wound from 
hemorrhaging. If a bone is fractured, 
he applies splints. After an injection of 
morphine, he marks a large ‘“‘H” in 
iodine on the man’s forehead. He then 
fills out a medical tag which he ties 
to the wounded man and directs the 
litter bearers to evacuate the man to 
the nearest battalion aid station. 

To protect casualties from hostile 
fire and to enable the doctors to per- 
form their duties more effectively, the 
battalion aid station is located in the 
best sheltered spot available in the 
area. Here a doctor examines each 
casualty as he arrives from the fighting 
unit and makes a decision as to his 
disposition. Records are quickly made 
on all casualties, and additional first 
aid rendered, such as redressing wounds, 
applying or adjusting splints. giving 
plasma, whole blood, morphine, etc. 
Seriously wounded personnel are turned 
over to the medical collecting company 
personnel, who swiftly evacuate them 
to the shore evacuation station operated 
by the medical clearing companies. 


Marines with less serious injuries are 


sent to the Division hospital, set up 
in an abandoned enemy building by two 
hospital companies and a headquarters 
and service company. 

Marine fighting units move inland. 
Artillery companies hammer away at 
enemy positions with heavy weapons. 
Men and materials pour ashore from 
the armada of ships in the bay. Over- 
head, jets whip by like thunderclaps. 
Off the beach an ungainly LSTH. 
(Landing Ship, Tank, Hospital) has 
pushed its nose upon the sand and 
opened its cavernous ramp doors for 
business. On board the LSTH, a surfgi- 
cal team of trained specialists gets 
ready for arriving casualties. 

The shore evacuation station is a 
busy place. In the admission tent 
double rails have been built down one 
side about two feet off the deck on 
which 35-40 litters can be laid. Two 
doctors check all patients. 
of corpsmen with soap, 
razors cleans patients and applies dress- 
ings. Another team starts blood and 
fluid infusions. One corpsman gives 


One team 
water and 


every casualty a _ shot of _ tetanus 
toxoid. Outside, a signalman directs 
the landing of helicopters from the 
hospital ship. 

In the shore evacuation station doc- 
tors work swiftly to classify patients 
for evacuation. Severely wounded 
casualties able to withstand the ride 
are evacuated by helicopter to hospital 
ships offshore. Others with critical 
wounds, such as major blood vessel 
injuries, must either have operations 
on the spot, or, more probably, be 
rushed to the nearby LSTH, where a 
surgical team quickly goes into action. 
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A severely wounded Marine 
received treatment as he was 
being evacuated by a ‘copter 


FIT TO FIGHT (cont.) 


The surgical team concept is the 
outgrowth of a constant effort by Navy 
doctors serving with the Marine Corps 
to get wounded men on the operating 
table in the shortest possible time. By 
closing the time gap between the time 
the wound is sustained and full surgi- 
cal care, an amazing number of lives 
are saved. Today, all medical effort is 
directed at getting the man properly 
treated during what is referred to as 
the “golden period’’ within six hours 
after injury. 

The proving ground for this concept 
was the amphibious invasion at Inchon, 
Korea, where four surgical teams were 
deployed in LSTs to handle casualties. 

Almost all of the troops critically 
wounded in the early hours of the In- 
chon assault were treated by these four 
surgical teams, stationed in beached 
LSTs. Two other surgical teams waited 
offshore aboard other casualty-receiv- 
ing ships, assisting shipboard medical 
personnel in treating evacuated wound- 
ed. The fatality figure among the 
wounded for this invasion was com- 
paratively low. 

Somewhat similar surgical teams were 
used in the South Pacific operations 
and the Normandy invasion of World 
War II, but Inchon is claimed to be the 
first landing where the technique was 
coordinated with the military tech- 
niques of an amphibious assault. 

Each team consisted of three doctors 
and 10 hospital corpsmen. One corps- 
man had the job of giving plasma or 
whole blood to the patient, while 
another prepared the wounded area for 
surgery. Still another took care of 
broken limbs. Sterilization of equip- 
ment and keeping it ready for use was 
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the job of another. 

Surgical Team Two serves as a good 
case history. The team landed at In- 
chon in an LST whose main cargo was 
amtracs and ammunition. While the 
cargo was offloaded from one side of 
the bow, the three doctors operated on 
a stream of wounded brought aboard 
on the opposite side. 

The first patient was a TV camera- 
man wounded by an enemy grenade 
or mortar explosion the minute he set 
foot on the beach. 

Although resistance was considered 
“moderate,” 95 patients were received 
by the team in the hours that followed. 
Many required extensive chest or ab- 
dominal surgery but not one was lost 
after reaching the operating table. 

The anesthetist administered the deli- 
cate intratracheal anesthesia to many 
of the patients under conditions far 
from ideal. None was lost due to 
anesthetic difficulty. 

Men with facial wounds’ were 
handled by a specialist in plastic sur- 
gery. One Marine’s cheek had been 
burst into three ragged flaps of flesh 
by a bullet which also shattered his 
upper jawbone. Later, the bone had to 
be replaced with metal, but thanks to 
the meticulous and immediate stitch- 
ing of his cheek from inside the mouth, 
he now has no unsightly scars. 

The second phase of the surgical 
team’s work comes when the beachhead 
is secured and the fighting moves in- 
land. At this time, the teams usually 
become available for work on the hospi- 
tal ship, aboard large transport ships 
where extra hospitals have been set up 
or, as in the case of Team Two, they 
pack up their equipment and follow 
the troops. The idea is still to reach 
the wounded with major. surgery 
within as little time as possible, and 
in no case more than six hours. 

Three days after the initial Inchon 
landing, Team Two had moved inland 


and set up an operating room in a bat- 
tered building at Kimpo airfield which 
had been taken only a few hours earlier. 

The team was ready for customers 
just 65 minutes after its first trucks 
rolled onto the airstrip. Here, the team 
worked in cooperation with a Marine 
Medical Battalion and, in one week of 
continuous operations, more than 1900 
individuals including Marines, Army, 
South Korean, North Korean, military 
and civilian personnel were given aid. 

Only one life was lost on the operat- 
ing table at Kimpo during this period. 
This was a Marine who had received 
a severe abdominal wound. Even the 
most elaborate surgery under the most 
ideal conditions could not have saved 
him. 

When the team returned to Yokosuka, 
its members were informed they 
weren’t supposed to be alive. They 
were reported to have been surrounded 
and slaughtered at Hagaru. 

By the end of Korea, there were 22 
surgical teams on standby duty in the 
Far East. They have since been inte- 
grated into the staffs of hospitals, 
hospital ships and other vessels. 

Medical officers have seldom, if ever, 
performed their duties under more 
difficult circumstances than during the 
famous ‘breakout’ from _ northern 
Korea. 

The story of the withdrawal from 
Chosin Reservoir, Korea, is a classic 
which will be told and retold for years 
to come. Here is the way it appeared 
to Captain E. R. Hering, MC, USN. 
He was there. 

“The 26th of November found the 
First Division attacking westward from 
Udam-ni with a 75-mile supply line 
over a narrow mountainous road with 
nothing on their flanks but more moun- 
tains and, as it turned out, thousands 
of Chinese. 

“On November 27th, the Chinese hit 
from all sides and along 35 miles of 















our line of advance. Here is the report 
from Dog Company’s Special Action 
Report for that period: 

“There were no buildings to use and 
the temperature had dropped far be- 
low zero. The ground was frozen to a 
depth of 18 inches, making it impos- 
sible to use our regulation wooden 
tent pegs in anchoring the tents. We 
finally found a substitute, some iron 
rails and spikes from a_ neighboring 
railroad yard. 

“It took two hours to anchor enough 
pyramid tents to sleep the medical per- 
sonnel for one night. All water froze 
solid, making messing impossible. We 
ate frozen C rations instead. Fuel oil 
burned poorly in our stoves and finally 
went out altogether. We had to mix 
gasoline with the oil to keep the stoves 
going. 

“November 26. It’s remarkable how 
subfreezing temperatures can slow a 
man down. 

“Even normal activities such as 
dressing and personal hygiene become 
tedious procedures. We set up our 
galley in one storage tent, used another 
as our ‘indoor’ serving line, put our 
water trailer and mess washing equip- 
ment in another, hoping that the heat 
from the generators would keep the 
water from freezing. It worked fine 
during the day but everything froze 
at night, including the galley range. 
Only two hot meals could be served a 
day, one at 0930 and another at 1500. 

“Our original blood supply froze; 
zepherin chloride solution froze, plasma 
units froze. We placed all our liquids 








together in the warmest spots we could 
find, trying to save them, but to no 
avail. Plasma could be thawed but 
when cold water was added, the solu- 
tion refused to flow into a man’s blood 
stream. Finally we tied a hot-water 
bottle around the solution flask to ad- 
minister plasma. Water froze within 
eight feet of a stove. 

“The difficulties of removing a 
wounded man’s clothing, frozen in snow 
and blood, are obvious. We couldn’t 
turn off the stoves even during major 
operations which required gaseous 
anesthetics. It would have been too 
cold for the surgeons to work. 

“Next morning (November 29) a con- 
voy was ambushed to our north and 
casualties began growing in numbers. 
The next day a convoy was hit two 
miles south of us and we were cut off 
completely. Space became our most 
critical item—corpsmen, the dead, and 
the near-frozen, used the same quarters.” 

Corpsmen reported that frozen vials 
of morphine were thawed by holding 
them in their mouths. Water froze in 
canteens and split them open. One 
corpsman sheepishly admits he solved 
the problem by pouring enough (un- 
authorized) alcohol into the canteen of 
each wounded man in his platoon to 
keep the water slushy. Capt Hering 
continues: 

“The situation remained static for 
two days until our forces were ordered 
to withdraw to Hungnam. Only limited 
evacuation by air from the Reservoir 
was possible because large planes 
could not use the small fields available 
and all our helicopters, except for the 





last trip of the day, were used to bring 
the serious cases down from Udam-ni 
to our surgical facilities at Hagaru. 

“When the last serious cases had 
been cleared out, the remainder of the 
two regiments began their bloody trek 
down the road to Hagaru. Two outfits 
were caught out. F Company, consist- 
ing of 150 men, was halfway between 
Hagaru and Koto-ri, but they dug in 
on a mountain top and held out for 
seven days, sustaining 87 casualties, 
until relieved by the returning column. 
Another small detachment was am- 
bushed on the road to Koto-ri, but 
defied a Chinese ultimatum to  sur- 
render and fought their way back with 
severe casualties. 

“Company corpsmen got the wounded 
down off the hills to the column of 
vehicles. In the few heated ambulances, 
remaining wounds were patched up and 
the men in more serious condition were 
placed in sleeping bags and_ extra 
blankets and lashed on trucks. 

“While this was going on, Hagaru 
was under constant attack, with many 
casualties resulting. In addition, 919 of 
an Army task force of 3000 were 
wounded as they fought their way from 
the east side of the Reservoir. 

“By December 3, these too, were 
cared for and evacuated. The following 
day, the column from Udam-ni began 
to arrive. It had taken five days and 
five nights to fight their way from 
Udam-ni to Hagaru in 30 below zero 
weather with no fire or tents, frozen 
C rations for food, snow for water, and 
the hills lined with thousands of 
Chinese for all 16 bloody miles. The 
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FIT TO FIGHT (cont.) 


column arrived with 2500 casualties. 
Somehow they were sorted, sheltered, 
warmed and fed. 

“A word about frostbite. The divi- 
sion suffered 2400 cases of frostbite 
during the withdrawal. We had good 
clothing in sufficient quantity and the 
men had been indoctrinated but the 
very nature of the fight made it im- 
possible to take proper precautions. 
Men would struggle up steep hills to 
drive out the Chinese and protect the 
column of vehicles. Their feet would 
perspire; then they would be pinned 
down and the sweat would turn to ice. 

“Men would arrive at Hagaru with 
a shell of ice around their feet inside 
their boots. Of the 2400, 1500 frostbite 
cases were evacuated from Hagaru 
and Koto-ri by air; the remainder were 
of a minor nature or the men refused 
to turn in, despite the pain and danger 
of permanent injury. The sorting of 
frostbite added greatly to our medical 
burden and was almost brutally done 
as we needed every man capable of 
bearing a rifle on the fight-down. I 
personally passed on all controversial 
cases, uSing as my criteria the feet of 
Dr. Lessenden, the Fifth Marines 





Her name synonymous with the care and treatment of the wounded, she 


Surgeon. He refused to be evacuated 
and insisted on staying with his medi- 
cal section although he could not walk 
without great pain. Those worse than 
he, we evacuated; those less, fought 
their way back.” 

Despite severe hardships and _ in- 
credibly difficult conditions, a new 
record low of two per cent mortality 
rate of those men wounded in action 
was established in Korea. It’s a record 
every medical man can point to with 
justifiable pride. 

Since Korea, steady progress con- 
tinues to be made in the techniques 
and methods of treating battle casual- 
ties. At the testing facilities, the 
Armed Forces Medical Material Board, 
and within the Corps’ medical service, 
exhaustive testing of newly developed 
medical equipment continually takes 
place. Developments that prove to be 
improvements over existing equipment 
are acquired and quickly put to use. 

Medically, naval surgeons assigned 
to the Marine Corps keep continually 
abreast of the latest developments in 
their field. Progress in any surgical 
techniques, applicable to the treatment 
of casualties, gets special study. If 
the medical profession adapts an im- 
proved method of, let’s say, surgically 
treating a blood vessel injury, the 


Corps’ medical men are among the 





was one of three fully equipped hospital ships in Far Eastern waters 
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first to make use of it. You can bet 
that if you are hit in combat the doc- 
tors and their assistants who take care 
of you know their business. The same 
goes for the use of new drugs and other 
medicines. Once tested and okayed, 
these new medicinal aids are quickly 
made available for use in the field. 

Second in importance only to caring 
for the wounded is the job of these 
doctors in preventive medicine and 
sanitation. Men living in the open 
under combat conditions are stripped 
of most of the “environmental shields” 
that help protect them from diseases 
and infections under normal circum- 
stances. History is filled with the 
records of superb combat organizations 
whose fighting potential was destroyed 
by an epidemic of disease striking down 
the troops. 

“One of the toughest jobs of the 
corpsmen in the field,” says Captain 
W. L. Lawlor, MSC, USN, “is pound- 
ing it into the heads of the troops that 
they must make a real effort to keep 
clean. It’s quite natural for men to 
feel they can forget about washing and 
personal hygiene while roughing it in 
the field. This is wrong for, if wounded, 
they are much more liable to infection, 
and generally have a lower resistance to 
disease. 

“It’s possible to take a complete bath 
with one canteen of water. I’ve done 
it.” 

In the Medical Battalion of each 
division there is a Preventive Medicine 
Section under the supervision of a 
medical officer specialist. In addition, 
the section normally consists of two 
other officers, 10 hospital corpsmen, 
most of them specialists in sanitation, 
and six Marine drivers and mechanics. 
(Under normal peacetime conditions, 
one officer usually carries out the duties 
of all three officers and is designated 
as the Division Preventive Medicine 
Officer.) 

A PrevMed Section, at the request of 
the division surgeon, investigates any 
menace or possible threat to the health 
of the men and advises on steps to be 
taken. The section conducts surveys 
for mosquitoes, flies and other insects 
as well as rodents, and takes steps to 
control them. It also inspects messing 
facilities, bivouac areas, housing, water 
and food supply, and waste disposal 
methods. Members of the group also 
give instruction in hygiene and sanita- 
tion. 

The importance of preventive medi- 
cines and good sanitation practices in 
combat areas was sharply emphasized 
by a report made by Captain Richard 
Lawrence, Jr., USN, on the experiences 
of his medical battalion in Korea. 
Writes Capt Lawrence: 

“The usual diseases encountered 
were those to be expected in an oriental 





country. Parasitic diseases abounded, 
the most common being ascariasis. 
Amebiasis occurred sporadically. 
Malaria was found to be much more 
prevalent than originally expected. 

“Nonspecific diarrheas were prevalent 
during the Summer months. During 
the Winter the usual upper respiratory 
infections, common in temperate zones, 
were seen. A number of patients with 
acute rheumatic fever were admitted to 
the sick list, and as many as three 
cases of Bell’s Palsy were seen at one 
time. One case of bulbar polio occurred 
during the Winter. 

“A severe type of dermatitis similar 
to poison oak, resulting from contact 
with the sap of a bush locally called 
the lacquer tree and consequently 
known as lacquer dermatitis, occurred 
in troops who came in contact with 
this plant. 

“Hemorrhagic fever was rare on the 
east coast, and the majority of cases 
seemed mild. No deaths occurred in 
that area. On the west coast, however, 
the disease presented a far greater 
problem. It was found necessary to 
disseminate information repeatedly 
concerning early diagnosis, immediate 
careful evacuation, and, above all. 
avoidance of the administration of 
parenteral fluids. Patients with hemor- 
rhagic fever were evacuated immediate- 
ly by helicopter to an Army Hemor- 
rhagic Fever Center. 

“After moving to the west coast of 
Korea, a medical clinic was established 
for civilian personnel. This was done 
for humanitarian reasons and in order 
to get an index of diseases in the area. 
The incidence of malaria, ascariasis, 
and trichuriasis was extremely high 
among native patients. Bowel obstruc- 
tion from ascariasis necessitating emer- 
gency surgery was not uncommon 
among the children. Although no ac- 
curate survey was made, the incidence 
of tuberculosis was high, probably over 
50 per cent. Such exotic diseases as 
leprosy, intestinal myosis and disto- 
miasis—both of the liver and of the 
lung—were observed. Malignant hyper- 
tension, neoplasms of all types and 
leukemias were not uncommon. 

“This area is endemic for plague, 
typhus, typhoid, filariasis, and small- 
pox, but no instance of these diseases 
was seen in the Marines.” 

All large posts also have a prev 
med, or sanitation officer, who has a 
department similar to the FMF group 
described earlier. On smaller stations 
and in detached units, a medical officer 
or hospital corpsman will make periodic 
sanitary inspections and report to the 
commanding officer. 

Perhaps the major tool of Preventive 
Medicine is the hypo needle. On en- 
tering service, all U. S. servicemen 
receive a vaccination for smallpox and 


Wounded Marines, once aboard a hospital ship, received rapid and 





painstaking treatment from the capable staff of the floating sick bay 


about a half dozen shots. The shots 
break down this way: Three for typhoid 
fever, two for tetanus (lockjaw) and 
one for influenza. Recently, diphtheria 
shots have been combined with the 
tetanus. In addition, the newly de- 
veloped polio vaccine has been given 
to men under 40 on a voluntary basis 
in continental United States. 

Once out of boot camp, the shots 
you get are usually boosters, given at 
intervals of one to four years, depend- 
ing on their kind or, in some cases, on 
nearby outbreaks of disease. 

If you embark for any place overseas, 
additional protection is given. You will 
get cholera shots for the Orient, typhus 
for Europe and Asia, yellow fever for 
Africa, Central and South America and 
certain areas of the Caribbean. Diph- 
theria shots are required for North 
Africa and parts of Europe. Other 
shots you might receive, depending on 
time, place and circumstances. are 
plague, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
encephalitis, and one or two others. 
Polio shots are now mandatory for 
personnel under age 40 before traveling 
to any part of the world outside the 
continental United States. Over 40, the 
shots are optional. 

Shots are usually regarded as a 
nuisance, or necessary evils, but once 
you have seen some poor unfortunate, 
suffering from one of the many diseases 
which could have been prevented by a 
quick jab of the needle, you’re very 
likely to get the point. The actual cost 
of the vaccine usually runs to less than 


a quarter, but the protection it affords 
is priceless. 

There are no shots for some diseases, 
but fortunately, many of these can be 
controlled by chemicals. Malaria is 
one. Where it once laid 300 million on 
their backs yearly, alternately freezing . 
and burning up, with three million 
cases ending in death, it can now be 
prevented by taking a few pills. It is 
still a major problem in the Southwest 
Pacific, Africa and Asia. 

In the control of malaria and also 
for personal comfort, the control of 
mosquitoes is a function of the Pre- 
ventive Medicine Section appreciated 
by all hands. Various methods are 
used, ranging from pouring a film of oil 
in a fire barrel to throwing clouds of 
insecticide around the area with a TIFA 
(Todd Insecticidal Fog Applicator). Oil 
on water prevents mosquitoes in the 
hatching-out stages from breathing, and 
the preventive medicine men you see 
riding the TIFA are killing adult mos- 
quitoes and other insects on the wing. 

Protection against such hazards as 
snakebite is a continuing goal of the 
Corps preventive medicine men. At 
Camp Lejeune the Naval Field Medical 
Research Laboratory is conducting a 
wide range of experiments against many 
such hazards. Exhaustive experiments 
on the best protection against venomous 
snakes are being conducted, and al- 
though the laboratory has not yet made 
public its findings, the scuttlebutt is 
they may soon have some startling 
news on remedies for snakebite. 
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FIT TO FIGHT (cont.) 


The scope of preventive medicine 
also covers the important work being 
done in protective devices. Gradually 
an increasing amount of body protec- 
tion is being provided Marines. In 
World War II the helmet was rede- 
signed to give protection to the back of 
the neck. During Korea the protection 
given by body armor saved thousands 
of lives. At one time, if a man stepped 
on a land mine, the least injury he 
could expect was to have a leg blown 
off. The armored boot gives a man a 
good chance of escaping such serious 
injury. 

When the then Surgeon General of 
the Navy, Rear Admiral Lamont Pugh, 
returned from a tour of the Korean 
battlefront in 1952, he attributed the 
new record low of two per cent mortal- 
ity rate of those men wounded in action 
to the bullet-resistant jacket and to 
skillful front line surgery in combina- 
tion for evacuating casualties directly 
to hospital ships and rear area hospi- 
tals. 

But second in importance to no other 
single factor, the Surgeon General in- 
sisted, was the manner in which the 
hospital corpsmen fulfilled their mis- 
sion. 

By now you are aware that the Medi- 
cal Corps of the Navy takes care of the 
health of the Marine Corps, as the 
Marines do not have a Medical Corps 
of their own. Navy enlisted and officer 
personnel fill the medical billets in the 





Doctors operated on a severely wounded Marine 
aboard the USS Manchester in Korean waters 
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Marine Corps. As_ described earlier, 
two corpsmen are integrated into each 
Marine platoon and for all practical 
purposes, are Marines. (You'll notice 
that the corpsmen in your own platoon 
almost invariably say “we” when re- 
ferring to the Marines; “they” when 
talking about the Navy.) 

The relationship has been a long and 
happy one. Corpsmen accompanied 
Marines during the expedition to 
Panama in 1885. They went ashore 
with the Marines in 1898 at Guan- 
tanamo and later, in 1914,at Vera Cruz. 
A year later they went ashore with the 
Marines at Bizoton, near Port au 
Prince, Haiti. In 1927 they were with 
the Fifth and Sixth Marine Regiments 
in Nicaragua. 

During this time they have earned 
the sincere respect of the Corps. When 
the Marines take the brunt of any early 
operations, the corpsmen take it with 
them. 

The corpsmen have had the highest 
casualty figures of any of the Navy 
rates, and the reason is not hard to 
find. When you check over the facts 
and figures of World War II, you will 
find that there were 1046 enlisted 
hospitalmen’ killed in combat. Of 
these, 563 were attached to FMF units. 
Of the 2843 corpsmen wounded in 
action, 2249 were with the Marines. 

Seven Medals of Honor were awarded 
during World War II to corpsmen, and 
all of these were serving with the 
Marines. For the most part, com- 
mendations accompanying these medals 
read something like: “ . realizing 
that his own wounds were fatal, he 


Since 1908, when it was created, the Navy Nurse 


Corps has capeh'y cared for our nation's wounded 





staunchly refused medical attention for 
himself and, gathering his fast-waning 
strength, with calm determination, 
coolly and expertly directed his men in 
the treatment of two wounded Marines 

It goes right on down the line: Navy 
Cross, 51 to corpsmen with Marines 
out of 76 awarded to hospital corps- 
men; and 388 Silver Stars to corpsmen 
with the Marines out of 464 awarded 
to corpsmen. During the Korean con- 
flict, five of the seven Navymen 
awarded the Medal of Honor were com- 
bat hospital corpsmen. Of the five, 
four were posthumous. 

The corpsmen, you know, are Regu- 
lar Navy hospital corpsmen with spe- 
cial, Marine-type training added to 
their usual background. After gradua- 
tion from one of the Class A_ basic 
Hospital Corps schools at Great Lakes, 
Ill., or San Diego, Calif., corpsmen take 
over their assignments in hospitals, at 
large shore stations or in ships. 

However, about 10 per cent of these 
corpsmen are assigned to duty (at their 
own request) with the Marines in 
peacetime. They are made available to 
the Navy’s Atlantic and Pacific Fleet 
personnel distributors, who are respons- 
ible for the assignment of personnel to 
the Commanding Generals, FMF, At- 
lantic and Pacific. 

Once assigned to the FMF, corpsmen 
go to the Field Medical Service School 
at either Camp Lejeune or Camp 
Pendleton. At these schools, they learn 
how to stay alive under battle condi- 
tions and how to live and think like 
Marines. 








Dependent 
Medical Care 


Aa important area of Marine Medi- 
cine is Dependent Medical Care. As it 
must, to the best of us, marriage comes 
sooner or later to most Marines. How- 
ever, within recent years, Congress has 
passed a law (Public Law 569) which 
should do much to alleviate one of the 
major worries of married life—heavy 
hospital and doctor bills. Briefly, this 
law enables the Corps to offer you, as 
an active duty Marine: 

@ Medical care through civilian 
medical facilities for your wife and 
children when military medical facili- 
ties are not available. 

@ Medical care for your dependents 
at military medical facilities. And by 
“military medical facilities” we mean 
those of the Army, Navy, Air Force or 
Public Health Service. 

A lot depends upon the definition 
of a “dependent.” There are a number 
of relatively minor variations, but for 
nine out of 10 of us, when the Act 
refers to a dependent, it means our 
wife and legitimate children under 21. 
If you die on active duty, the medical 
services described here are also avail- 
able to your wife as long as she does 
not remarry. (We assume that Women 
Marines will understand that when we 
refer to “wife”? we mean, in their case, 
“husband.”) 

Here are the medical services you 
may expect to receive for your family 
from facilities of the uniformed serv- 
ices’: 

@ Diagnosis. 

@ Treatment of acute medical con- 
ditions, including acute flare-ups or 
acute complications of chronic diseases. 

@ Treatment of surgical conditions 
and contagious diseases. 

@ Immunization. 

@ Maternity and infant care. 

@ In addition, treatment may be 
provided for acute emergencies of any 
nature (including disorders) which are 
a threat to the life, health and well- 
being of the patient. However, in this 
situation, hospitalization at government 
expense is authorized only until ar- 
rangements can be made for care else- 
where, unless the emergency falls into 
one of the above categories. 

Only wives, dependent husbands and 
children of service members serving on 
full time active duty are eligible to 
receive these medical and_ hospital 
services from civilian sources: 

@ Treatment of acute medical con- 
ditions, including acute flare-up or 
acute complications of chronic diseases. 

@ Treatment of surgical conditions 
during the period of hospitalization. 


@ Treatment of contagious diseases 
during the period of hospitalization. 

@ Complete obstetrical and matern- 
ity care, including prenatal care, de- 
livery and postnatal care. 

@ A maximum of 365 days’ hospi- 
talization in semiprivate accommoda- 
tions for each admission, including 
mecessary services and supplies fur- 
nished by the hospital. 

@ Services required of a physician 
or surgeon before and after hospitaliza- 
tion for the same bodily injury or 
operation for which your dependent is 
hospitalized. 

@ Treatment in a hospital of any 
acute emergencies of any nature which 
are a threat to the life, health or well- 
being of the patient. Care of these 
emergencies in a civilian hospital is 
authorized at government expense only 
until you or some other responsible 
person can arrange for appropriate care 
at your expense—unless it is an illness 
or condition for which hospitalization is 
authorized under the first four condi- 
tions listed above. 

@ Diagnostic tests and procedures 
including laboratory tests and patho- 
logical and radiological examinations 
when ordered by the attending physi- 
cian during a period of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

@ Dental care (except removable or 
fixed prosthodontic restorations) which 
constitutes a necessary part of the 
medical and surgical treatment during 
a period of hospitalization. 

@ Private duty nursing care. If the 
attending physician certifies that pri- 
vate duty nursing care is required, the 
government will bear a portion of the 
cost. 

Under ordinary circumstances, home 
calls and ambulance service are not 
authorized from military or civilian 
facilities, nor is domiciliary care and 
hospitalization for chronic diseases, 
nervous and mental disorders (except 
in certain limited circumstances), and 
elective medical and surgical treatment 
such as cosmetic surgery, tonsillec- 
tomies, etc. Ordinarily, the following 
devices are not available: artificial 
limbs, artificial eyes, hearing aids, 
orthopedic footwear and_ spectacles. 
Treatments and procedures normally 
considered outpatient care are not 
available from civilian sources. 

While your dependents do not nor- 
mally receive free dental care at civilian 
facilities, certain services are authorized 
to be performed by dental facilities of 
the uniformed services. They may, 
within most areas of the United States, 
receive emergency care to relieve pain 
or suffering. However, outside the con- 
tinental limit wherever civilian medical 
facilities are not available, they may 
receive the same type of routine dental 
care as you. It is made available with- 


out charge, provided an adequate staff 
and facilities are available. 

You will be required to pay $1.75 
per day for inpatient medical care at 
any military establishment. No charge 
is made for outpatient medical care 
under ordinary circumstances; however, 
if these privileges are abused, a mini- 
mum charge may be established in local 
areas. 

Charges for civilian medical services 
are more complicated. The basic 
charge for each admission will be the 
larger of $25 or a sum equal to $1.75 
per diem multiplied by the number of 
days hospitalized. 

If the charge for hospitalization is 
$25 or less, you will have to pay this 
directly to the hospital. 

If a private room is necessary, you 
must pay the basic charge described 
above, plus 25 per cent of the difference 
between the cost of a private room and 
the average cost of semi-private ac- 
commodations. 

If a private room is provided at the 
specific request of the patient or of 
the sponsor (and is not actually re- 
quired for proper care and treatment), 
the patient pays the entire difference 
between the private room charges and 
average cost of semi-private accom- 
modations. 

If private duty nursing care is neces- 
sary, you must pay $100 plus 25 per 
cent of any additional charge. 

In obstetrical cases, the charge is $15 
for home or office delivery; if hospitali- 
zation is required, the basic $25 or $1.75 
per diem charge is made. 

There are certain other complications 
of the price scale which need not con- 
cern us here. 

Normally, when you request medical 
care for your family, you will be ex- 
pected to use the facilities servicing 
the area in which your wife—not 
necessarily you—lives. For example, if 
your wife happens to be living with 
her folks near a large Air Force base, 
with plenty of medical facilities avail- 
able, it doesn’t make good sense for 
her to travel two or three hundred 
miles to join you, particularly if the 
facilities at your post are limited. How- 
ever, there are local exceptions to this 
policy and, in any event, the local com- 
mand will decide the areas to be serv- 
iced by each military medical facility, 
including those in which you may have 
a choice of facilities. 

Medical care from civilian sources 
has other limitations. For instance, in 
overseas areas other than Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, where mili- 
tary medical facilities are available and 
capable of providing the required care, 
your family must use these facilities. 
Where service facilities are either non- 
existent or inadequate, they may use 
civilian facilities. 
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AREA CT—includes ASIA, NEW 
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World Areas For Which Certain Immunizations Are Required 











SMALLPOX VACCINE 


Successful vaccination or revaccina- 
tion every three years in area R; every 
year in areas T, Y, CT, and YCT 


HOW IT’S MADE 


Virus is grown on the skin of calves or hap. 


where it produces a vesicular eruption: Matjer 
from the vesicules is collected, glycerol is adi/d, 
and the product is stored for a consideriple 
time at a temperature of 10°C, a process fiat 
eliminates any bacteria present in the original 
vaccine, while allowing the survival of the vfus. 


Applied by "'pressing’’ into skin. 





TYPHOID AND PARATYPHOID 
VACCINE 


Basic series plus two reimmunizations 
in area R; every year in area T, Y, 


CT and YCT 


Bacterial culture. Latest method uses alcohdlas 
a killing agent and as a preservative. 





TETANUS AND DIPHTHERIA 
TOXOIDS, COMBINED, 5 CC: 
FOR ADULT USE 


Reimmunization every four years in 
area R; and every four years in areas 


CT, Y and YCT 


_ 


Bacterial cultures containing diphtheria and 
tetanus toxins are treated with formalin. (sdpf 
formaldehyde). (The formalin is what makes it 
sting.) 





TYPHUS VACCINE, EPIDEMIC 





Rickettsiae are grown in the yolk sac of the chick 
embryo, material is harvested, purified, and p’e- 
served with formalin, 





CHOLERA VACCINE 


Reimmunization required every six 
months in epidemic area 


Vaccines are prepared by killing Vibrio comna 
(cholera bacteria) cultures with formalin. 





YELLOW FEVER VACCINE 


Reimmunization every six years 


Virus grown in chick embryo and frozen, dr, 
reconstituted just before use. No preservaii‘e. 





PLAGUE VACCINE 


Administered in epidemic areas 


Vaccines are prepared with living non-virul2nt 
strains of plague bacilli. Formalin is added. 





POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE 


Voluntary in U.S.; men under 40 out- 
side U.S. one reimmunization not less 
than one year later 


—— 
Salk vaccine grown by relatively new method in 
cells of tissues furnished with nutrients in glass 
dishes; process known as tissue culture, contéins 
the three antigenic types of polio virus, killed by 
formalin. ? 





INFLUENZA VACCINE 














ent al 


Formalized suspensions of virus grown in the 
chick embryo. 





nee 





‘SIA, NEW CALEDONIA, 
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BASIC SERIES OF INJECTIONS 


REIMMUNIZATION 





— 
or ship, 
! Matter 
is adi/d, 
siderayle 
cess (iat 
> original 
the tus. 


ENTIRE WORLD 


Vaccination with immediate reaction, accel- 
erated reaction, or typical primary vac- 
cinia, If none of these reactions occurs in 
10 days, vaccination repeated as many 
times as necessary to obtain a successful 
reaction, 


Revaccination with a successful reaction. 





Icohdlas 


AREA R, CT, 
Y, YCT 


Three subcutaneous injections of 0.5 ce 
at intervals of not less than seven days. 


0.1 ce intracutaneous or 0.5 ce subcutan- 
eous. 





sria and 
1. (sdopf 


makes it 


AREA R, CT, 
Y, YCT 


Three intramuscular injections of 0.5 ce. 
Second given one to two months after first; 
third approximately 12 months after first. 


0.5 cc—intramuscular. 





the cick 
and p’e- 


AREA T, CT, YCT 


Three subcutaneous injections; the first 
and second of 1.0 ce each not less than 
seven days apart; the third 0.5 cc not less 
than six months after the second. 


0.5 ec—subcutaneous. 





o commna 
n. 


AREA CT, YCT 


Three subcutaneous injections; first 0.5 cc, 
second 1.0 cc, not less than seven days 
later; third 0.5 ce not less than six months 
after the second, 


0.5 cco—subcutaneous. 





en, dred, 


servalive. 


AREA YCT, Y 


One subcutaneous injection of 0.5 cc of 
1:10 dilution of concentrated vaccine. 


Same as basic. 





yn-virul ent 


dded. 


———— 


Three subcutaneous injections; first 0.5 cc; 
second 1.0 cc not less than seven days 
later; third 0.5 ce not less than six months 
after the second. 


0.5 cco—subcutaneous, repeated at four to 
six month intervals (b (2) below. 





nethod in 
s in glass 
_ contéins 


_ killed by 


——$—<—— 


Three intramuscular injections of 1.0 ce. 
Second dose not less than four weeks after 
first; third not less than seven months 
after second, 


1.0 cc—intramuscular (if indicated). 





nin the 














specified when prescribed for use. 


Dose and route of administration to be 


i le a gta ty ws 











As specified when prescribed. 








by AMSgt Woody Jones 


Leatherneck Sports Editor 


FORMER MARINES 


Major General Melvin L. Krule- 
witeh, USMCR (Ret.) was appointed 
chairman of the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission Roosevelt 
Charles, former Marine boxer, and 
interservice champion, participated in 
the latest New York City Golden 
Gloves tourney, KOd his first opponent 
in 33 seconds. 


NAMES IN SPORTS 

Allan ‘*Seotty” Harris is assisting 
“Hap” Spuhler in coaching the Ha- 
waii Marine baseball team. Harris 
coached the Hawaii Marine football 
team to a runner-up spot in the Uni- 
versity-Armed Forces Invitational Con- 
ference last Fall (see Assorted Notes.) 

George Young, a member of the 
red-hot skeet team at the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C., 
recently defeated. in a Savannah shoot. 
the Georgia State champion, Ralph P. 
Newton Sr. Young’s teammates: 


J. G. Liebmann, H. E. Ford, Jr.. 
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Clyde Hicks and Raymond Eason. 

Coach Frank Veith’s San Diego 
Marine boxing team won the team 
trophy at the 1959 San Diego Evening 
Tribune-AAU Tournament.  Veith’s 
winners: featherweight Charles 
Brown, lightweight James Black- 
shear, light welter George Zapp and 
welter George Greene. 

Among the returnees from last year 
on the present Camp Pendleton base- 
ball squad are three pitchers, two sec- 
ond basemen and six catchers. The 
Scouts are tutored by head coach Jim 


‘Brady, infield coach Larry Stanley 


and pitching coach Pete Cherinko. 
There are four former collegiate 
team captains, and one corporal, on 
the starting five for the Hawaii Marine 
basketball team. The ex-collegiate 
leaders are forwards Jim Smith ( Vil- 
lanova), Bill Shuman (Alabama). 


John Fannon (Notre Dame). and 
guard George Waddleton (Holy 


Cross). Cpl Al Dillard, 6’4” center. 
played for Bov’s High. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Marines Tom Butler, Sarnac Lake, 
N. Y., and Gary Sheffield, Lake Pla- 
cid, N. Y., were members of the Amer- 
ican team which won the World 
Championship Bobsled Races last Win- 
ter at St. Moritz, Switzerland 
Butler and a civilian, Art Tyler, of 
Weston, Mass., finished third in the 
two-man races. 

At Djakarta, Indonesia, Stephen 
Byrnes and Bill Loseth, members 
of the Marine security guard at the 
American Embassy, are hard to beat 
on the golf course. Byrnes writes that 
the Marines there are also active, and 
successful, in basketball and softball. 

Heavyweight Charley Norkus de- 
feated Waban Thomas in the main 
event of the first professional boxing 
card held at the Goettge Memorial 
Field House, Camp Lejeune, N.C... . 
Twin brothers Ed and Bert Corr are 
the coaches of the Hawaii Marine 
wrestling team. 

Peter M. Close, an outstanding 
mile runner at St. John’s University, 
N. Y., has enrolled in a Marine Corps 


officer candidate course . Roger 
Siple, Marine Corps Air Station, 


Cherry Point. N. C.. completed 4100 
sit-ups in three hours and four minutes, 
claimed a new all-service record. 

Ed Moran, a member of the Marine 
Corps Platoon Leaders Class program, 
was selected to captain the Penn State 
track team. Moran runs the 880 and 
mile... William W. MeMillan, Jr., 
now one of the world’s greatest pistol 
shooters, is reported to have once been 
assigned guard duty on a cold, wind- 
swept Brooklyn Navy Yard pier—be- 
cause he couldn’t qualify with the 
service rifle. 

Sports publicist Bill Eastburn’s 
description of a Hawaii. Marine 92-86 
basketball victory: . the hustling 
Los Angeles State Diablos gave the 


Marines bitter resistance . . . remained 





within expectorating distance all the 
way.” 

“Pappy” Wright, Les Bays, 
Odis Napper, Maurice Baitx, Del 
Faulkner and Gene Lay were mem- 
bers of the Third Aircraft 
Wing pistol team which won three 
plaques and 46 medals, in competition 
with military, police and civilian shoot- 
ers, at the Orange County (Calif.) 
Peace Officer’s Association range. 

Barney Heidt, with a two-over-par 
74, led the El Toro, Calif.. Marine 
Corps Air Station golf team to a 31-21 
victory over a team from the Marine 
Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
... Dave “Pete” Petros, a 16-year 
veteran of Marine Corps baseball, was 
named as coach of the 1959 Quantico 
team. 

At the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island. S. C.. R. W. Carson, 
T. J. Bureckell, F. H. Kruek, J. C. 
Bridgers and J. F. Mullins were 
members of a team which won first- 
half honors in an officers’ bowling 
league. 


At Camp Lejeune. N. C.. 


Marine 


Elbert 


Ferguson, 2d Anti-Tank Bn.. Second 








Marine Division, bowling in an intra- 
mural league, rolled eight consecutive 
strikes, finished the game with a re- 
spectable 205 score . .. Marine Corps 
baseball teams coached by Hal Glas- 
gow, present Camp Lejeune mentor, 
have compiled an overall won-lost rec- 
ord of 158 and 13. 

\t the Marine Corps Air Station. 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii. Al Greer, Ist 
Marine Brigade, fought off the chal- 
lenge of some of Hawaii's best profes- 
sional golfers, carded a three-under-par 
285, won the first 72-hole Burke Open 
medal tournament. 

The San Francisco Marine wrestling 
team won five matches, lost only one, 
took first place in a 12th Naval District 
smoker. Marine winners: heavyweight 
Richard Neal, 191-pounder Riehard 
Ostos, 167-pounder Daniel Nelson, 
Robert Thomas, 147 pounds, and 
Manuel Aragon, 150 pounds. 

W.S. Morris, member of the board 
of directors of the Kaneohe. Hawaii. 
Marine Corps Air Station’s Rod and 
Gun Club, caught a 13-pound omilu 
(deep water ulua) on surf spinning 
tackle At the Marine Corps Air 


Station. El Toro. Calif... F. M. Pow- 
ers, M. Maya, A. J. Cardueci, G. 
Young and C. T. MeGroarty were 
members of a medical team from the 
station hospital which won the local 
intramural golf championship. 

\t Camp Lejeune. N. C., soccer 
players C. A. Baldyga and J. E. 
Nadeau helped the Sixth Marine Regi- 
ment, Second Marine Division win the 
Atlantic Fleet Championship . . . Class 
honors were won in a Hawaii skeet 
match by Marines Ed Sweeney, D. L. 
“Frosty” Cool, Pete Elsen and 


Dave O'Neal. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


In a few years. a college degree may 
be a prerequisite for successful fisher- 
men. The Extension Division of North 
Carolina State College has announced 
its eighth annual Sport Fishing Short 
Course, June 7-12, at Nags Head, N. C. 
The tariff—s150 per student. 

Due to a “lack of competitors, and 
general apathy foot- 
ball.” the Hawaii Marines will not field 
a varsity football team in 1959. 
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"Looks like the contender is having trouble 
coming through the ropes!" 
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"| wonder if Johnson knows 








"An' what else did the little 
Dutch boy do?" 
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"When one does one's share of dirty work, 
one does get dirty!" 
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Power 
(Electrical, that is) 


by G. L. H. Cooper 


... And then it came to pass, a few Sabbaths after a 
false Day of Reckoning, when fire and thunder created a 
dread holocaust in a great sea some several days from the 
New World, that on a small island with a strange sound- 
ing name in that great sea there was an engineer company 
supporting a Marine regiment. All of the men were new 
to such things as war and their equipment was new and 
untried in such places as this island with the strange 
sounding name. The men and their equipment labored 
mightily and at times their efforts resembled those of the 
biblical engineers on the Tower of Babel. However, 
through trial and error they learned and were wont to 
believe that they were doing their best. 

This miserable company, in view of the fact that it was 
the only Marine engineer force on this island with the 
strange sounding name, also supported a headquarters 
superior to that of the Marine regiment and from this 
headquarters, problems reared their ugly heads. One 
day, from this headquarters there did appear the head 
engineer who spoke thusly to the company commander; 
“Captain, send forthwith your one and only 9.4 KVA 
generator to the superior headquarters, for our general is 
desirous of making his refrigerator to operate.” 

“But, colonel,” replied the lowly and confused captain, 
“this, as you know fair well, is my one and only 9.4 
generator which I sorely need to run my poor electric 
welder among other things and I fear that my work will 
suffer from the lack thereof. Should you take this poor 
thing from me, surely you will issue me a direct order so 
that I can pass the buck to our general when things 
begin to break down. Otherwise, sire, I shall certainly 
fight the problem.” 

And so it came to pass that the order was issued, and 
shortly thereafter, the company electrician, who had no 
MOS for that work, bestirred himself mightily and took 
the company’s one and only 9.4 generator to the superior 
headquarters so that the general could operate his refrig- 
erator. He returned later in the day, looking as confused 
as his company commander and spake thusly, “Verily, 
sire, far be it from me to question either my commanding 
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officer or the headquarters which is superior to that of 
the regiment which we support, but I am forced to feel 
that the use of our one and only 9.4 generator to make 
the light in the general’s refrigerator to come on when 
the door is opened is a misapplication of electrical power. 
Certainly the head engineer is acquainted with the fact 
that the general’s refrigerator operates with kerosene.” 

The foregoing parable attempts to draw no moral, but 
does illustrate what might have been the beginning of the 
misuse of electrical power and equipment for the produc- 
tion thereof in the Marine Corps. Prior to that a Marine 
was generally content to work and to light his way to bed 
with a candle or a lantern. Since then, electricity has be- 
come more and more an absolute requirement with an 
attendant increase in generators. The Korean situation, 
after the shooting was over and our people assumed more 
or less static positions, probably represents the ridiculous 
when the sublime and ridiculous are compared. 

We are in an age of electricity and there are many, 
many valid uses for electrical power. Without it, it is 
questionable that such things as teletype, radar, radio, 
guidance systems, et cetera, ad infinitum, would operate 
properly. These equipments must have electricity and to 
produce it, men and equipment are, and will continue to 
be necessary. With this in mind, it is only too evident 
that other electrical requirements must be reduced to an 
absolute minimum. 

All of us are all too familiar with the Marine’s seabag 
or pack and the peculiar items that can come out of 
them. All of us have seen our Marines, while on actual 
operations where steel helmets are supposedly the mode, 
running around in barracks caps. These, for no earthly 
reason, have been brought along . . . certainly without 
the approval or knowledge of even the squad leader. On 
training exercises, the items that our Marine manages to 
take along with him are truly astounding and, unfortu- 
nately, most of them require electricity. 

Whereas our forefathers found it possible to read their 
Bibles or study their law books by the light of their 
hearth fire, or, at the best, a kerosene lamp, our modern 
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fighting man feels put upon if he does not have an 
electric light for the perusal of his comic book. 
Not only does he find it necessary to improve his mind in 
this manner and under these conditions but he finds it 
most soothing to his jangled nerves to have a bedside 
radio, (complete with clock) playing him sweet music. 
Withal, a most moving sight. 

Let us watch our Marine as he moves into his tent 
(which has been erected for him) for extended field 
exercises such as are held at Vieques. The tent has 
been provided with an electrical outlet and a 60-watt 
bulb. The 60-watt bulb has been determined in advance 
by dividing the kilowatts available, after vital installations 
have been provided for, by the population of the camp. 
The 60 watts of illumination are sufficient for our 
Marine to dress or undress by and provide enough light 
to keep him from bruising his delicate shins on the tent 
pole. 

So, our Marine enters his assigned tent and gazes in 
consternation at the poor facilities provided. He is 
horrified but, being a Boy Scout at heart, is prepared for 
such emergencies. First, out of his seabag, or footlocker, 
or pocket, appear a triple socket attachment and a 200- 








watt bulb which, of course, are immediately installed. 
Then comes a hodgepodge of electrical equipment which 
becomes a part of his home away from home—coffee 
makers, radios, electric clocks, electric skillets, electric 
mandolins, and so forth. With the decrease in the size 
of television sets, it won’t be long before these make 
their appearance out of the seabag. 

With all of these plugged in and functioning, our lone 
electrical outlet has taken on the appearance of an 
octopus but the soul of our Marine is satisfied and he is 
happy. He has moved his barracks to the field—lock, 
stock and coffee pot. 

Aside from the various items catalogued, such as 
coffee makers, radios and the like, there is that ubiquit- 
ous item, the electric razor. These things, it is believed, 
were originally developed so that the hard-working young 
business tycoon could remove the five o’clock shadow 
prior to appearing at the local pub before going home. 
How this applies to the Marine in the field is not known 
but at times a Marine camp can sound like a hive of 
bees on a rampage. The owners of these electrical devices 
become particularly upset when power is not immediately 
available to them and are apt to become rather hirsute 
in appearance in view of the fact that they have no 
knowledge of the use of a plain, old-fashioned, garden 
variety safety razor, nor do they own one. 

With any number of tents and personnel so equipped, 
it is small wonder that the lights grow dim at night and 
the G-3, working over change umpty-ump to Operation 
Plan X, or the G-4, working on the umpteenth change 
to the status of his Alpha rations, becomes concerned 
over the capability of the poor engineer who is supposed 
to be providing the electrical power. No alibis are 
accepted. 

While the foregoing may be charged with some 
exaggerations, the basic picture is true and points up the 
fact that we consistently overload our available power 
sources while in the field. Every single watt, ampere and 
volt that the Marine Corps has, aside from those found 
in Our posts, must be carried in the form of batteries, 
generators and fuel, and these can amount to more than 
a little in weight and overall logistic effort. For instance, 
the difference in the power to operate the 60-watt bulb 
and the 200-watt bulb is more than somewhat—par- 
ticularly when the number is multiplied by the factor X. 

The use of electrical power is a command responsi- 
bility and the commander in the field must carefully 
control it, just as he controls the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. The more power, the greater the need for equip- 
ment, spare parts, fuel and personnel for operation and 
maintenance. We speak of the reduction of weight on 
one hand, and yet, we want all the conveniences of home 
when we take to the field. It is not believed that the two 
are compatible. 

There are certain legitimate needs for electricity, and 
there is no reason why these can not be fulfilled. Over 
and beyond these legitimate needs, however, we should 
call a definite halt and say that there will be no more. 
This will hurt nobody, will benefit the individual Marine 
and will certainly decrease the logistic load. Loud hoots 
and howls may be heard at first but they will soon sub- 
side if command assumes proper responsibility. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that kerosene lamps 
are still available. END 
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Edited by AMSgt Walter Stewart 


from their homes to hospitals. 

On the first day of the storm, the 
Reservists rescued a truck, stymied at 
the bottom of a steep hill while carrying 
a 30,000-pound load, and pulled several 
police cruisers out of the snow-snarled 
traffic. 

The jeep played the role of lifesaver 
by delivering a prescription to a criti- 
cally ill child during the worst part of 
the storm, after three civilian vehicles 
had bogged down in the attempt. The 
Marines also drove TV cameramen to 
isolated areas, which enabled television 
viewers to keep abreast of the com- 
munity’s most serious weather story in 
nearly half a century. 

The Bugle, 89th Inf. Co. 
Columbia, S.C. 


Best In The East 


Five years of hard work paid off for 





‘Official USMC Photo the 7th Rifle Company recently when 
Members of Columbia's 89th Infantry Company practiced firing rifle the Camp Lejeune Commanding Gen- 
grenades during a weekend visit to Fort Jackson for field training eral’s Trophy was awarded to the 


Dover, N.J., unit for its performance 


Good Neighbor Policy 


The Fort Jackson, S.C., Army train- 
ing center played host to its neighbors, 
the 89th Infantry Company, Columbia, 
S.C., recently for a weekend of infantry 
training. Purpose of the encampment 
was to familiarize the civilian Marines 
with both light and heavy weapons em- 
ployed by the infantryman. Highlights 
of the visit included the firing of 
mortars and rifle grenades. 

PIO, Fort Jackson, S.C. 


Snow Aid 


The 89th Infantry Company, USM- 
CR, won community thanks last Winter 
for aiding Columbia, S.C., residents 
during the heaviest snowfall in that city 





in 44 years. A jeep and 6x6 truck were — ' ty by AGySgt Charles B, Tyler 
dispatched to aid stranded motorists Bruce Browning (C) showed his grandfather's original BAR model to 
and to transport doctors and nurses ASgt E. Shaw and Pvt E. Hurtado, of Ogden's 45th Infantry Co. 
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during Summer field training in 1958. 

The award, in the form of a gold 
cup, is presented annually to the ‘“‘out- 
standing unit’ conducting its 15-day 
field training period at the North Caro- 
lina base. Last year, about 70 Reserve 
companies and battalions, representing 
almost one-third of the Corps’ entire 
Reserve Establishment, were considered 
in the competition. 

The 7th Rifle Company was activated 
in November, 1953, with three officers 
and 30 enlisted. The Dover unit now 
musters about 175 members at its bi- 
weekly drill sessions in the Naval Air 
Rocket Test Station. Denmark Lake. 


7th Rifle Co., USMCR 
NARTS, Dover, N.J. 


Skipper Cited 


Lieutenant Colonel William  P. 
Drakeley, Jr... CO of VTU 4-15, has 
been awarded Delaware’s Medal of 
Military Merit for his part in the Dela- 
ware National Guard’s physical fitness 
program. With the consent of the 
DNG, LtCol Drakeley “initiated a phy- 
sical fitness instructors’ program for the 
.. . Guard, and served as instructor and 
advisor .. . for two years.”’ 


Newsletter, 4th MCRRD 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Big Move 


Headquarters Marine Corps has an- 
nounced that the 9th Marine Corps Re- 
serve and Recruitment District head- 
quarters will move this Spring from 
Chicago, Ill. to Kansas City, Mo. The 
9th is the largest such district in the 
U.S., charged with coordinating Reserve 
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Official USMC Photo 


AGySgt William Fisher donated blood twice to Atlanta's Ann Rutland, 
who had two heart operations; 14 other 6th District Reservists aided 


activities in 13 Midwestern states. The 

new headquarters will be located in 

Kansas City’s Army Records Center. 
OPI, DOD, Washington 


Interstate Training 


More than 100 members of Savan- 
nah’s 5th Rifle Company trekked to 
Parris Island, S.C., recently for a day 
of special training. In the morning, the 
Georgia Reservists fired the Browning 
Automatic Rifle and received instruc- 
tions on how to fire the .30 caliber 
machine gun and the 3.5 rocket 
launcher. 

Later, the company demonstrated its 
knowledge of infantry tactics by con- 





Official USMC Photo 
Platoon Leader Bernard Dunn (R), Massachusetts college sophomore, 
was presented the CMC's Junior Trophy for Outstanding Leadership 


ducting a simulated assault on an 
enemy fortified position. The Reserv- 
ists returned to Savannah that evening. 

ISO, MCRD, Parris Island, S.C. 


Motor Mareh 


The Ist 155-mm. Howitzer Battalion, 
USMCR, of Philadelphia, Pa., has re- 
ceived permission to repeat last year’s 
motor march to Summer training. 

In negotiating the 920-mile round 
trip between Philadelphia and Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., the battalion claims to 
have conducted the longest motor 
march, with combat-type vehicles, in 
either the Reserve or Regular Es- 
tablishment, in recent years. 

In addition to such sidelights as a 
tire that showed a definite preference 
for staying flat, and a service station 
that ran out of regular gas while re- 
fueling the caravan, the Reservists 
gained invaluable experience in convoy 
operation. 

The cannoneers realized an additional 
advantage after they had towed their 
four howitzers to Lejeune. They found 
their host unit, which was to have 
supplemented the Reservists’ weapon 
inventory by two more batteries, was 
on an embarkation alert. Had they not 
brought their own weapons, they would 
have been an artillery battalion training 
without artillery pieces. 

In referring to a repeat performance 
this year, when the Pennsylvanians will 
trek to Little Creek, Va., a spokesman 
at Headquarters Marine Corps said 
“strong interest” is being shown in 
such “self-propelled troop movements’”’ 
to annual field training for Reserve 
organizations. 


Division of Reserve, HQMC 
END 
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When Hollywood called upon the Marines to stage a 


by Frank Scott York 


T ALL BEGAN in the executive 

I office of Independent Produc- 

tions where, behind a huge, 
ulcer-shaped desk, J.R. Wormrath man- 
ipulated the strings of his celluloid 
empire. An assemblage of lightly per- 
spiring underlings watched nervously as 
the small, dewlapped figure in the 
orange blazer climbed to his full five- 
foot-two inches and blared at them 
sternly. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “I called this 
meeting to give you some good news 
for a change. Our last picture only lost 
a million dollars. This is a clear profit 
of two million over the preceding pic- 
ture, which lost three million. Let tele- 
vision put that in their pipe and smoke 
it,” 

A restrained, yet enthusiastic round 
of applause met this announcement. J. 
R. Wormrath held up a pudgy, bar- 
bered hand. “I know what you’re think- 
ing, all of you. You're thinking the 
crisis is over, your jobs are safe for 
another option, eh?” J. R.’s voice rose 
to a shrill shriek. “Well, I got news; 
don’t any of you do any installment 
buying, because if this next epic loses 
thirty cents, there will be a purge that 
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“realistic’’ landing, the troops went all out 


will make Hitler look like Santa Claus.” 


Soft groans and a mental tallying of 
debts. 


And now J. R. Wormrath smiled 
benignly. “But, I didn’t call you here 
to bury you, nor to praise you. I called 
you in to tell you that J. R. Wormrath 
and the United States Marines are go- 
ing to see you through!” 

It was a combination that could only 
bring cheers. It did. One assistant di- 


rector even leaped to his feet and 
saluted. 

Again the pudgy hand _ beckoned 
silence. “Yes, gentlemen, I am _ per- 


sonally directing our next picture. On 
that alone, we will break even. And we 
can’t miss with the Marines. Who wears 
forest green? Who is loved by all lovers 
of freedom? Who fights at the drop of 
a hat?” 

“The Texas Rangers,” an ex-para- 
trooper muttered. 

“I see an epic, gentlemen,” J. R. con- 
tinued. “A story of dedicated men and 
unswerving devotion to duty. I see the 
thunder of cannon, the flame of battle. 
I see a thin line of Marines charging up 
a hill. I see these things. I also see a 
sign on the box-office window reading, 





‘Reserved seats, $2.40.’ I can’t miss.” 

“Magnificent, J. R.,” the audience 
rumbled in unison. 

“T had a feeling you’d like it. I’ve 
already secured permission from the 
Corps and they are permitting us to 
film a big, week-long maneuver in 
North Carolina. It'll be great back- 
ground stuff. The love scenes we'll do 
here in Hollywood because of the sand 
fleas in Carolina. And gentlemen, the 
leading man is one of our top money- 
makers, Jeffrey Gort, who served 
gloriously in the Marines the last war.” 

“Sensational, Chief,’ a voice ex- 
claimed. “But wasn’t Jeffrey Gort 
medically discharged from boot camp 
for fallen arches?” 

J. R. Wormrath’s cheeks inflated with 
fury. “I won’t have that kind of de- 
featist talk. It so happens Gort’s arch 
was broken when he _ accidentally 
slammed his rifle butt on his foot. All 
right, gentlemen, we leave next Tues- 
day, and begin shooting the following 
Friday. Any questions?” 

“J. R., what will be the name of your 
epic?” 

The President of Independent Pro- 
ductions beamed. “Yes, the title. It 
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will be called, ‘First In The Hearts of 
His Countrymen.’ ” 

A hush that might have been awe was 
punctured by a timid voice. ‘Chief, 
wasn’t that George Washington they 
said that about?” 

“Idiot!” J. R. screamed. “Don’t I 
know that? Wasn’t Washington the 
guy that rowed the Marines across the 
Delaware?” 


“No,” Major Coyne said _ softly, 
thumping a big fist off his knee. “Why 
do they want to foul up the whole op- 
eration with a bunch of civilians? 
Hollywood civilians at that.” 

Captain Hall read the order and 
handed it back to the major, grinning 
broadly. “Did you read the rest of it? 
They’re taking movies of our outfit 
throughout the entire maneuver. ‘To be 
used,’ it says, ‘in a major production 
depicting the rugged training and con- 
ditioning of the Marine. The story line 
will include actual battles which will 
be simulated in our coastal maneu- 
vers.’ ” 

The major shook his head sadly. 
“Here I’ve got a bunch of new people 
to break in and I’ve got to do public 


relations work. Why in hell did they 
pick me?” 

“The price of fame, Pete,’ Capt Hall 
said. “You played the South Pacific 
and Korea; you could wear twenty 
pounds of campaign stars if you chose. 
And don’t forget, you were technical 
advisor on that Iwo picture a few years 
ago.” The captain moved to the door 
before delivering his parting broadside. 
“And don’t forget, on a cloudy day you 
bear a fleeting resemblance to Wallace 
Beery.” 

“Hold it, Runty,’’ Maj Coyne bel- 
lowed. “How about going out in the 
boondocks like a couple of peons and 
I'll show you who—” 

“Wow,” Capt Hall said admiringly, 
“if J. R. Wormrath could see that per- 
formance...” 

“Who did you say?” the major asked, 
very softly. 

“J. R. Wormrath of Independent Pro- 
ductions. He’s mentioned at the bottom 
of this directive.” 

“Give it here.” 

Maj Coyne scanned the paper swiftly 
and sat down, his face pale and angry. 
“But this is the same character who 
makes those awful musicals and the 
TURN PAGE 











































































BEACHHEAD (cont.) 


rah-rah college pictures where the water 
boy always winds up marrying the 
head cheerleader. And he did a picture 
about the Navy once in which a sink- 
ing LST sank three Japanese battle- 
ships with hand grenades.” 

“TI saw that one.” 

“Out of my way, Runty. I’m going 
through channels in person on this...” 

Channels led to the division com- 
mander’s office eventually. He was a 
tall, tough-looking man who, it was 
rumored, had stood honor guard at the 
signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. When the major had made his 
brief, passionate speech, the general 
leaned back in his chair and permitted 
himself a low chuckle of amusement. 
“Major, you evidently feel strongly on 
the subject.” 

“I do, sir. I don’t see what possible 
good this sort of nonsense can do for 
us. And I consider this Wormrath typi- 
cal of the vultures who are interested 
solely in the almighty buck. He cares 


less about our tradition and history 
tHan..a 

“Hold on, Coyne, you’ve made your- 
self clear. Now let me say something.” 
The general lighted a dangerous looking 
twist of Italian cigar and drummed 
strong fingers on his desk. “As far as 
I’m concerned, the maneuvers com- 
mencing tomorrow are the first con- 
sideration. This new development won’t 
change any phase of the landing oper- 
ations. I’ve explained that to Washing- 
ton as fairly and firmly as my rank 
permits. The understanding is, Worm- 
rath’s camera crews will operate in the 
area without bothering us in any way.” 

“Pardon, sir, but I know these birds,” 
Maj Coyne said bitterly. ‘They’ll try 
to put pancake makeup on my boys as 
they hit the beach.” 

“Shoot them if they do,” the general 
said calmly. ‘But let me __ finish, 
Major. Nobody is too happy about 
this, except possibly Wormrath, but 
there are higher considerations. You 
know, modernization in the Corps ex- 
tends beyond weapons these days. It’s 
our policy to cooperate with agencies 
which can promote and circulate infor- 
mation about us to the people who 
make us possible, the American tax- 
payer.” 

“Yessir, that makes sense. But it’s 
the kind of promotion we'll get that 
bothers me. J. R. Wormrath will con- 
vince the taxpayer we are storm 
troopers in ballet slippers. I know the 
man. I can see it now ... a beach- 
head on some Pacific Island .. . ten 
thousand Marines storming an atoll... 
as the first lands, and that will be this 
Jeffrey Gort, he will plant the flag, face 
the camera and say something like, 
‘This is for Mom’s apple pie and my 
right to boo the Baltimore Colts.’ Then 
the entire first wave will break into a 
chorus of The Marines’ Hymn while 
gorgeous native girls strike the enemy 
from the rear. After ten minutes of 
furious battle—mostly newsreel shots 
of World War One doughboys cracking 
the Hindenburg Line—the Marines and 
native girls will meet on the airstrip 
and hold a gigantic Juau in which 
Jeffrey Gort, miraculously recovered 
from a gaping chest wound, performs a 
Tahitian Charleston with—” 

“Hold on, Major,” the general said 
dazedly. He drummed his fingers again 
and said thoughtfully, ‘My mother’s 
apple pie was terrible.”’” He capped and 
uncapped a fountain pen, cracked his 
knuckles with finality and there was a 
dangerous purr in his voice. “You are 
sure of all of this, Coyne?”’ 

“Unfortunately, yes, sir.” 

“All right, thank you for opening my 
eyes. I am now going to talk to my- 
self. Out loud. You will not leave 
until I’ve finished. And I give you a 
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direct order not to hear a word I say. 
Understand?” 

Maj Coyne grinned. “Yessir.” 

“The problem, as I see it, is to afford 
every cooperation to J. R. Wormrath 
and, at the same time, sour him on the 
production of this picture. Your regi- 
ment has been chosen to work directly 
with Independent Productions. A great 
honor. With sufficient preparation and 
enthusiasm, I feel sure you can show 
J. R. Wormrath a side of the Corps he 
never anticipated. I’m sure there are 
men in your command who can emote 
with an even greater vigor than this 
Jeffrey Fort.” 

“Gort, sir.” 

“You’re listening, the general said 
severely. “Anyway, that’s all.” 

“Yessir, and thank you.” Maj Coyne 
departed, wearing the look of a man 
just presented with a _ beautifully 
wrapped gift, then advised to open it at 
his own risk. 


” 


The major was a man of firm, fast 
decision and barely an hour later he 
called a mass meeting of officers and 
NCOs down to the squad leader level. 
It was a long briefing, held in an area 
mess hall and when it broke up after a 
great roar of determination and ap- 
proval, those attending left at double- 
time to pass the word to an entire regi- 
ment. The men, in the midst of rolling 
field packs, cleaning weapons and all 
the time-honored details preceding ac- 
tion, be it simulated or real, were soon 
renting the air with their enthusiasm. 
Their actions, if not their dialogue, 
would have warmed the cockles of J. 
R. Wormrath’s heart. “The American 
Marine, thirsting for blood,” he might 
have said. With a degree of accuracy, 
for his pictures had been shown at the 
Post Theatre. 

Maj Coyne was summoned to a 
meeting with the producer shortly after 
the arrival of a long, chrome caravan 
at the Administration building. 

The small, voluble man had been 
misinformed about the climate; he wore 
knee-length linen shorts, a mauve pith 
helmet and, when the major entered, 
was spraying his borrowed office with 
an insecticide. His opening words to 
Maj Coyne were an accusation. “This 
joint’s got bugs. Look at the bites on 
my legs.” 

“They look like goose bumps to me, 
Mr. Wormrath. It’s forty degrees out, 
you know, and this isn’t the African 
veldt.” 

“You are Major Coyne?” 

“That’s right, sir.” 

“Yeah, you got the kind of face I 
want in this picture. Good, strong face 
and I like that mole on your chin. It 
adds character.” 


“Sort of a fat Abe Lincoln, that’s 
me,” the major said. 

“Ha, that’s good. Sit down, Major, 
while I tell you what I want tomorrow. 
I got a production schedule that don’t 
allow much small talk. Uncle Sammy 
don’t foot my bills, you know. By the 
by, I appreciate the cooperation I know 
you'll give me and J. R. Wormrath 
shows his appreciation.” He handed 
Coyne a plastic ball point pen with the 
painted inscription, ‘Zach’s Sunset 
Sandwiche Shoppe.’ 

Maj Coyne handed it back and said 
gravely, “I’m sorry, sir, but the govern- 
ment wouldn’t appreciate my accepting 
a gift from you.” 

“Have it your own way, Coyne. Now, 
about tomorrow. I’ve got four camera 
crews to be located strategically along 
the beach, each filming the landing from 
beginning to end. I’d like you to help 
me place them. After the landing I’d 
like to follow one squad on its assign- 
ment, all big guys with machine guns 
preferably.” 

“You mean, each man with a machine 
gun?” 

“Yeah. I know it ain’t usually done 
but it’s a piece of business we need, 
because in the picture this same squad 
will capture the entire south end of the 
island, which houses this dormitory 
where the enemy keeps his slave women. 
Get it?” 

“Slave women?” 

J. R. waved his hands. “I won’t bore 
you with the details. All that will be 
filled in back home. Your boys will 
only be used for the long shots. Jeffrey 
Gort, however, will go along with your 
boys. We got a special papier-maché 
gun for him to lug though, on account 
of his hernia.” 

The major almost buried his face in 
his hands. “Okay, Mr. Wormrath.” 

“Now, the main thing is realism. I 
want some of your boys to pretend they 
get hit. You know, for realism. And 
they should yell and holler as they hit 
the beach. Your bosses tell me there 
will be no repeats, so the first time has 
gotta be right. The main thing is 
realism. I want the audiences that see 
my picture to suffer right along with 
the fighting men.” 

“Everybody knows, your audiences 
always suffer.” 

“Thank you, Coyne; I see we'll get 
along fine. Now, will you meet me in 
the field an hour before the operation 
commences? So we can iron out the 
details.” 

‘“My orders are to cooperate. Though 
I’d much rather be in the boats with 
my boys.” 

Mr. Wormrath shook his head ad- 
miringly. ‘“I wish I could use that line. 
Beautiful. Won’t you accept this pen? 
I got a carload of them.” 
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“No thanks. 
Mr. Wormrath?” 

“Stick around. I’d like to introduce 
you to Jeffrey Gort.” 

Maj Coyne rose swiftly. “Gee, Mr. 
Wormrath, I don’t think I could stand 
so much excitement all in one day. I'll 
wait until tomorrow. Semper Fi, Mr. 
Wormrath.” 

“Semper Fi to you, Major. Let’s give 
’?em hell tomorrow. Pretend that my 
cameras are the eyes of the American 
people.” 

“T will certainly keep that in mind, 
sis.” 

“And remember this, Major, I in- 
tend to do more for the Corps than 
anyone since Betsy Ross.” 

“Betsy Ross?” 

“Yeah, the dame that made the flag 
General Washington carried when he 
rowed those Marines across the Dela- 
ware.” 


Until tomorrow then, 


The landing craft resembled dozens 
of tiny water bugs as they circled a 
thousand yards off shore. Beyond the 
transports, three destroyers and a heavy 
cruiser shook (continued on page 66) 
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ABORT (Aborted Flight)—The failure 
of a rocket or missile to function prop- 
erly. It may take place at any point 
from the countdown to the target. It is 
not simply a test failure. It may be in- 
tentional or accidental. 


ABLATION—Melting of nose cone ma- 
terials during re-entry of space ships or 
vehicles into the earth’s atmosphere at 
hypersonic speeds. 

AERO-EMBOLISM — The gas bubbles 
(nitrogen) you’d get in your blood if 
vou flew at high altitudes without a 
pressure suit. Spaceman’s version of 
“the bends.” 

AEROPAUSE—A portion of the upper 
region of the atmosphere which does 
not give any aerodynamic support of 
either manned or unmanned flight. 
AIR-BREATHER—A missile or plane 
whose fuel is oxidized by “breathing” 
in air. 

ALCOHOL—Not the 90 proof stuff but 
either ethyl or methyl alcohol which is 
used with liquid oxygen as a propellant. 
APOGEE—The point farthest from earth 
in the orbit of a missile or satellite. 
ASTEROIDS—Numerous small planets 
revolving around the sun, largely be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. 
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Jules Verne, it is said, had a choice of 114,000 words when 


he wrote Around The World In 80 Days. 


Now, 88 years 


later, dictionaries are fatter by some 28,000 words. The 
advent of Sputnik I added some teasers to the modern lexi- 
cographic labyrinth. Republic Aviation Corporation, in 
consideration for the average reader, has assembled a down- 
to-earth glossary of astronautical terms. With their kind 
permission, we are reprinting the definitions of the most 
frequently used terms of the space scientists. 


ASTRIONICS—The science of adapting 
electronics to space flight. 


ASTROBIOLOGY—The branch of biology 
concerned with study of plant life on 
planets. 


ASTRONAUT—A homo sapiens who flies 
through space. 


ASTRONAUTICS—Broad term for the 
whole business of designing, building 
and operating guided missiles or space 
vehicles. 


ATTITUDE—The position of a missile or 
space ship described in reference to one 
or two of its three axes (i.e., horizontal, 
vertical or longitudinal). 


AUNTIE—Nothing female here, just 
some slanguage for “antimissile mis- 
sile.”’ 


BACKUP—A substitute rocket or mis- 
sile, or alternate procedure, to save time 
in the event of a delay or failure in 
launching. 

BIOSATELLITE—A satellite that carries 
an animal or plant life. 
BIOSPHERE—What we're all living in— 
that part of the earth and atmosphere 
in which plants and animals live. 
BIPROPELLANT SYSTEM—A propellant 
system composed of two parts—usually 
a liquid fuel and liquid oxidizer which 
combine in a combustion chamber to 
generate thrust. 

“BIRD"—In astronautics language it re- 
fers to inanimate objects that fly, i.e. 
missiles, earth satellites, etc. 
BLOW-DOWN TUNNEL—A wind tunnel 
that operates by releasing stored gas 
(air) from a reservoir. 


BOATTAIL—The cylindrical, tapering 
tail section of any missile. It helps re- 
duce over-all aerodynamic drag of air- 
frame. 


BOOST-GLIDE VEHICLE—A winged ve- 
hicle that is boosted to a desired height 
and speed by means of rockets, then 
returns to earth as a glider. 


BOOSTER—A propulsion unit which 
gives a plane, missile or spacecraft that 
temporary extra push needed at take- 
off. 


"“BRAIN"—Generally refers to the man- 
made kind—the navigational units or 
systems. 

CAPSULE—A fancy term for cockpit in 
high speed aircraft and space ships. It’s 
the enclosure for the pilots and crew. 
May also be used for emergency escape 
in which case it protects the pilots. 
CELESTIAL BODY—A heavenly term for 
anything in the upper skies not man- 
made. For instance, planets, meteors, 
satellites, asteroids, stars, sun, etc. 
CELESTIAL GUIDANCE—A form of navi- 
gation using the celestial bodies as ref- 
erence points much the way early 
sailors used the North Star. 
CIRCUMLUNAR—Trips or missions in 
which a space ship and/or missile will 
circle the moon and return to earth. 
CISLUNAR—Space between the earth 
and the orbit of the moon. 

CLOUD CHAMBER—The paths of sub- 
atomic particles are made visible in 
this kind of chamber by depositing a 
“cloud” of water particles on them. 
COMET—A loose body of gases and 
solid matter spinning around the sun. 
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COSMIC RAY—Any ray of high pene- 
trating power produced by transmuta- 
tions of atoms in outer space. 


COUNT-DOWN—The procedures of 
checking each system and subsystem 
preparatory to launching a rocket using 
inverse numerical order, i.e. T minus 
60 minutes, 4, 3, 2, 1, zero, minus 1, 
etc. 


PECAY—Space talk meaning loss of 
energy, when referring to an orbiting 
satellite. 


DOG HOUSE—The mound-like housing 
outside of a rocket which houses instru- 
ments. 


DOPPLER EFFECT—Named for a German 
mathematician, it relates to the change 
or apparent change in wave lengths 
(frequency) of sound waves as a plane 
or missile moves toward or away from 
a target. 


DRAG—A retarding force, i.e. atmos- 
pheric friction, which slows down a 
satellite or missile. 

DRONE—A remote-controlled pilotless 
plane. 

DESTRUCT—The deliberate exploding of 
a missile after it has been launched, 
perhaps because it has veered from its 
plotted course (i.e. an intentionally 
aborted mission). 

DRY WEIGHT—The weight of a rocket 
or missile without its fuel. 
DYNA-SOAR—A boost-glide, orbital 
space craft. Name derived from con- 
traction of dynamic-soaring. 





EMISSIVITY—The ability of a surface to 
effect thermal radiation. 

ESCAPE VELOCITY—The initial speed 
needed to overcome the pull of gravity 
in unpowered flight. Can also apply to 
the pull of planets or other bodies. 
EXOSPHERE—The outermost fringe of 
the atmosphere. 

EXOTIC FUEL—A fuel which uses chem- 
icals having a very high rating such as 
liquid oxygen. 


FREE RADICAL—An atom or a group of 
atoms (atomic hydrogen, atomic nitro- 
gen) broken away from a stable com- 
pound by application of external 
energy. They may remain in their free 
state for extended periods. 


FISSION—Splitting an atom with re- 
sulting production of nuclear energy. 


FREE FALL—Space term referring to a 
condition in space in which things act 
as though they were free from the in- 
fluence of gravity. 


FUSION—The combining (fusing) of 
atoms to release energy. 


GALAXY—The group of several billion 
suns, star clusters, etc. Most recogniz- 
able is our own galaxy, the Milky Way. 
Also refers to any group of stars form- 
ing independent units. 


GANTRY -—— Name of special crane 
(gantry crane) or scaffold used in mis- 
sile and vehicle launchings. 


GIMBALLED MOTOR—A rocket motor 
mounted on a movable frame, or gim- 
bal. It corrects for pitching and yawing 
rotation movements to steer a missile. 


GRAIN—Sounds familiar but means 
something else. It’s the body (i.e. 
mass) of a solid propellant used in a 
rocket. It is tailored or shaped to the 
rocket’s requirements to burn without 
surges. 


GRAVITY—As the dictionary says, ‘The 
force which tends to draw all bodies in 
the earth’s sphere toward the center of 
the earth.” 


GUIDANCE SYSTEM—An automatic con- 
trol system that supervises the naviga- 
tion of a missile or space ship to its 
destination. 


HARDWARE—An earthman’s word for 
the pieces of finished equipment that go 
into a spaceman’s ship or missile. It 
covers such things as the airframe, the 
parts of a motor or the instruments. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING—Does not mean 
the designs of humans, but rather the 
psychological analysis of crew problems 
in astronautics (and aeronautics, too) 
so that aircraft and spacecraft can be 
designed to meet these requirements. 


HYPERSONIC—Speeds faster than Mach 
5S, or five times or more the speed of 
sound. 

HYDRASONE—One of the “exotic” fuels 


mentioned previously. 

HYDROCARBON FUEL—A fancy term 
for gasoline or kerosene. 
HYPOX!lA—Medical term covering 
scarcity of oxygen in the air being 
breathed. 

INERTIA—The tendency of an object to 
remain put; or if moving to continue 
on in the same direction, unless dis- 
turbed by an outside force. 


INERTIAL GUIDANCE—A sophisticated 
automatic navigation system using 
gyroscopic devices, etc. for high speed 
aircraft and missiles (and space ships) 
which absorbs and interprets such data 
as speed, position, etc. and automatic- 
ally adjusts the missile or spacecraft 
to a predetermined flight path. Essen- 
tially, it knows where it’s going and 
where it is by knowing where it came 
from and how it got there. It does not 
give out any signal so it- can not be 
detected by radar or jammed. 


INTERSTELLAR SPACE—The region be- 
tween the stars in a galaxy. 


INTERPLANETARY SPACE—The region 
between planets. 


IONIZE—Freeing an electron from an 
atom or molecule (by such means as 
X-ray bombardment) thus transform- 
ing the parent body into a positive ion. 
The atom or molecule to which the 
freed electron attaches itself, or the 
electron itself, becomes a negative ion. 


iON—An electrically charged atom or 
group of atoms. 





IONOSPHERE—The outer region of the 
atmosphere beginning about 25 to 50 
miles up, depending upon the theory 
you favor. 


INFRA-RED GUIDANCE—A system for 
reconnaissance of targets and naviga- 
tion using infra-red heat sources. 


IONIC PROPULSION—A system which 
frees ions from electrons and boosts 
them electrically into high velocities to 
be harnessed for thrust to power a 
rocket missile or spacecraft. 


1ON ENGINE—A type of engine in which 
the thrust to propel the missile or 
spacecraft is obtained from a stream of 
ionized atomic particles, generated by 
atomic fusion, fission or solar energy. 


ISOSTATIC—Under equal pressure from 
every side. 


JET—An aircraft or missile which 
breathes air and is propelled by the 
thrust of exhaust gases. Differs from 
a rocket in that a rocket carries its own 
oxidizer and doesn’t need to breathe 
air. 

JET STREAM—Air currents high up 


which move at speeds over 300 mph. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
change Paragraph 8052.1 Marine 
Corps Manual as it leaves much to be 
desired as to the economical control of 
productive man days throughout the 
Marine Corps, insofar as authorizing 
travel via privately owned conveyance 
on both temporary additional duty 
and permanent change of station or- 
ders. I would recommend that para- 
graph 8052.1 be changed to read as 
follows: The italicized portion being 
added. 

Paragraph 8052.1 

Officers or enlisted personnel per- 
forming travel under permanent 
change of station orders, with or with- 
out temporary duty en route, may un- 
less the travel orders direct otherwise, 
upon certification by Commanding 
Officers that the individual has bona- 
fide facilities at his disposal to per- 
form the travel involved by privately 
owned vehicle for which they are en- 
titled to one whole day travel time 
for each 250 miles of travel involved 
over the shortest usually traveled 
route or fraction thereof 100 miles or 
more; e.g. for distances of 600 miles 
3 days travel time allowed; for dis- 
tances of 599 miles, 2 days travel 
time is allowed. Subject to paragraph 
8050.4, if the distance is less than 
250 miles, one day travel time will be 
allowed. The distances between duty 
points shall be computed by the short- 
est usually traveled route as shown in 
the official mileage tables. As used 
in this chapter, the term “privately 
owned vehicle” does not include air- 
craft. 


The above recommended change, 
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would be a measure of economy of 
productive man days throughout the 
Marine Corps, for the following 
reason: 

It is a considered opinion that the 
Marine Corps would save an esti- 
mated ten (10) years of productive 
days per large Marine Corps Base in 
the course of one (1) year, the above 


estimates and figures are based on 
the following: 





An average of 142 enlisted per- 
sonnel, Sergeants and below with less 
than four (4) years service, would be 
large Marine 
Corps Base on the East Coast to 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton 
for further transfer overseas as re- 
placements in a period of three (3) 
months who have been authorized to 


transferred from a 


travel via privately owned convey- 
(13) days 
travel each. The above mentioned 
142 enlisted personnel represent 1846 
productive man days or five (5) years 
and four (4) months of productive 
man days. If a change to the above 
mentioned paragraph was made, caus- 
ing Commanding Officers to thor- 


ance, allowing thirteen 


oughly screen individuals to ascertain 
if they actually have bona-fide facili- 
ties at their disposal to perform travel 
via privately owned conveyance prior 
to issuance of Permanent Change of 
Station Orders. 

It is estimated that 20 per cent of 
the above personnel would actually 
have bona-fide facilities to travel via 
privately owned conveyance to Ma- 
rine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton. 
This leaves a balance of 80 per cent 
or 114 personnel who, if directed to 
travel via commercial transportation 
to Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendle- 
ton, would cut the required travel 
time to five (5) days leaving a balance 
of eight (8) days per man, which 
would mean 912 productive man days 
or two and one half (21%) years of 
productive days saved in over a period 
of three (3) months. 

The above average of 142 enlisted 
personnel is considered as a quarterly 
average for this example, therefore 
by multiplying the above figures by 
four (4) quarters per year, the fol- 
lowing figures have been arrived at, 
3648 productive man days or ten 
years of productive days would be 
saved, based on a thirty day month of 
one (1) year of screening personnel 
applying for travel via privately own- 
ed conveyance by (1) Organization 
of comparable size such as Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., and Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va., 
normally a primary source for Head- 
quarters Marine Corps to fulfill the 
requirements for overseas replace- 
ment drafts which are ordered to 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton. 


ASSgt James F. Kelly 
1092826 
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Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
institute an information program 
aimed at the American public in gen- 
eral and the parents and relatives of 
Marines in particular. 

Everyone is well aware of the fact 
that the Marine Corps spares no 
effort in turning out the best fighting 
men in the world. That is as it 
should be. However, how many 
people know of the many “fringe” 
services and assistance that comple- 
ment his training for combat, and if 
properly utilized, will make him a 
much better citizen both in and out of 
service. How many parents of 
Marines know of and are familiar 
with: 

1. Request Mast Procedures 

2. In-Service civilian educational 
opportunities 

3. Legal assistance 

4. Personal Affairs assistance 

5. Voting assistance 

6. Officer 
Marine’s behalf in civil court hearings 
and trials 

7. Preliminary investigations prior 
to CO’s office hours 

8. The equitable Marine Corps- 
wide promotion system 

9. Opportunities for selection to 
NAVCAD, AOC, NROTC, etc. 

10. Character guidance programs 

11. Safe Driving and Highway 
Safety Programs 

12. The inviolable rights of the ac- 
cused guaranteed by UCM] 

13. The true and unbiased actual 
conducting of military courts-martial 

14. Unraveling an _ indebtedness 
problem to the best interests of the 
Marine. 

There are, of course, other services 
provided, but the foregoing are 
among the more widely utilized. 

In recent months much press was 
devoted to 
Marines for combat. Little was men- 
tioned that applied to the human and 
personal relations between the Marine 
Corps and the individual Marine. It 
is entirely plausible that many people 
picture the Marine Corps as . . . in- 


representation on a 


. military training of 


tent only on producing a fighting 
man and nothing more. 

In order to counter this impression 
and further to reassure the parents 
and relatives of Marines, the writer 
proposes the following program. A 
number of mobile information teams 
could be developed to afford wide 


coverage over the country. These 


teams would utilize lectures, skits, and 
movie films to present and to acquaint 
the public with the various personal 
services previously enumerated. A 
typical information presentation 
would include an: 

1. Opening address and introduc- 
tion 

2. Movie scenes of an actual recruit 
platoon undergoing phases of train- 
ing, such as its first formation, its 
awkward initial drills, and so phased 
as to show the progress this same 
platoon achieves during the succeed- 
ing weeks until it smartly passes its 
final inspection and passes in review 
on Graduation Day. 

3. Enactment in skit form of the 
entire Request Mast Procedure. 

4. A brief summary of the Marine 
Corps promotion system. 

5. A movie sequence on the assis- 
tance provided a Marine facing a 
civil court hearing; and so on down 
the line to include movie sequences of 
a military court-martial. 





These teams would work closely 
with the Recruiting Service. The Di- 
rector of the Recruitment District in 
whose area the team was scheduled to 
operate would arrange an itinerary; 
take care of advance publicity; ar- 
range for appropriate auditoriums; 
provide press, radio and TV releases, 
etc; supply augmentation personnel to 
assist the team members as necessary; 
and other supporting services. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the 
thirst for knowledge of the “mysteri- 
ous” workings and methods of the 
Marine Corps would generate consid- 
erable interest in this program. In 
addition, it would most certainly pro- 
vide the parents and relatives of 
Marines with the true answers to the 
many questions that have come to 
mind, and to which questions dis- 
torted, or incomplete, answers are 
often provided. Finally, it would 
once and for all assure the responsibi- 


lities for all facets ot the Marine’s 
development, not only his combat 
potential. 

If this proposal should evoke any 
interests by the Commandant, I would 
be very pleased to submit other imple- 
menting details should they be de- 
sired. Furthermore, I would volunteer 
for a duty assignment as a member of 
one of these teams. 


WO Emil G. Matz 
070244 





Dear Sir: 
If I were Commandant, I would au- 
thorize a new recruiting device to be 


worn by Marine recruiters to replace 
the two we have at present, neither of 
which have proved practical. The old, 
old brassard, worn on the left arm is 
awkward and definitely not in keeping 
with our strictly military uniforms. In 
order to be worn at least halfway 
presentably, we must pin it to the 
sleeve, thereby hiding the chevrons. 
The latest “improved” device consists 
of a black semi-circular patch of cloth 
with RECRUITER sewn in the center 
in white letters. This is sewn on the 
left arm below the shoulder seam, and 
as we were issued only one patch, it 
can be worn on only one uniform. 
Some recruiting districts (in sheer 
desperation, I assume) have author- 
ized the recruiters to tear out the 
recruiting seal located in the center 
of the brassard, and to sew the seal on 
the left sleeve of the blue blouse 
below the shoulder seam. 

Why not a metal badge, patterned 
after the present recruiting seal, that 
could be worn on the left breast 
pocket, below and centered under the 
pocket flap? This would be a perma- 
nent type device which would cer- 
tainly save money in the long run. 
This type badge could easily be trans- 
ferred from one uniform to another, 
without damaging the uniform, in 
particular the tropical worsted shirt, 


worn in the Summer. 
AGySgt Donald E. Guard 
545612 
END 
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BEACHHEAD 


[continued from page 61] 


the heavens with a barrage of mock 
shells and a hissing formation of jets 
came in low and fired a pattern of 
rockets at inland targets. It was make- 
believe, but real enough to bring a 
lump to Maj Coyne’s throat as he and 
J. R. Wormrath observed from number 
one camera position, atop a_ small 
knoll within the landing area. 

The producer shouted into his hand 
mike, “Crowley, get a long shot of them 
boats.” To Coyne he added, “Them 
boats don’t look real. We should have 
shot miniatures in a tank for realism.” 

The major nodded soberly. ““We’ll get 
plenty of realism now. The boys are 
coming in.” 

The first formation of landing craft 
was driving for the beach, plowing lacy 
furrows in the choppy sea. 

“It would help,” J. R. Wormrath 
muttered, “if a couple of them got 
swamped. Oh well, we'll have Gort 
turn to somebody and say, ‘There goes 
joe, Sam and Harry—their boats got 
swamped.’ ”’ 

“Colossal,” 
pendous.” 

“It’s little touches like that that have 
made me.” J. R. said modestly. “Here 
they come... stand by, all units and 
get every bit of this.” 

And now began easily the most dra- 
matic beachhead in the history of the 
Corps. The boats scraped sand and 
Maj Coyne’s boys poured ashore in the 
classic manner; weapons held high, 
knees pumping high in the pull of surf. 
They piled onto dry land, fanned out, 
hit the deck and simulated heavy fire 
at the entrenched enemy. 

“‘Number two,” the producer scream- 
ed into his mike, “stay on Gort as he 
gets up and waves his buddies on!” 

“Go, Gort, go,’”” Maj Coyne shouted 
enthusiastically. 


the major said. ‘“Stu- 


The actor, a tall, spindly figure whose 
helmet was cocked back and to one side 
to permit recognition, rose to his feet, 
shook his fist at the enemy and ex- 
horted his comrades with fierce bellows. 
“On your feet, you birds,’ he howled, 
“do you want to live to Social Security 
retirement age?” 

“We'll change that line,” J. R. 
snapped. “It’s not earthy enough.” 

With a great shout, hundreds of men 
jumped to their feet, their faces taut, 
grim, determined. They fired furiously 
but, to a man, they glanced at Jeffrey 
Gort and awaited his signal to attack. 
It came, with an heroic screech of fury 
and Gort charged directly toward 
camera. The men followed. For two 
paces. 

Then a tall sergeant clapped his hand 
to his face and howled, “I’ve been hit 
in the nose.” He staggered in narrow- 
ing circles and collapsed. Others 
dropped beside him, clutching them- 
selves dramatically and announcing, 
“Ow, my heart,” and “Right in the 
liver,” and, ‘‘Never mind me, corpsman, 
I’m finished.” 

“Great!” J. R. Wormrath exulted, 
“but too many are getting hit .. .” 

The men were dropping like flies now, 
on both flanks and along the entire 
line. They fell one on top of another, 
in stacks. Jeffrey Gort, his jaw agape, 
had stopped to gaze about in growing 
horror. 

A big corporal, with obvious dramatic 
possibility, staggered in front of the 
camera. “Oh, the slaughter of it,” he 
sobbed, his hands clapped over his eyes. 
“I can’t bear to see my buddies knocked 
off like this.” He suddenly paused. 
“And now they got me. Right in the 
dogtag.” He flopped on his back, legs 
thrashing, stiffening and still. 

“What the hell is going on?’ the 
producer shouted. 

Some thirty survivors of the entire 
first wave gathered into a huddled 
group, looking fearfully overhead. One 
cried, ‘“‘We’re being strafed!’’ The thirty 
survivors fell, in a great, tangled mound 


of rifles, legs and rumps. 

Jeffrey Gort stared at the unbeliev- 
able scene of carnage, his mouth work- 
ing, his eyes glazed. He sank to his 
knees and said hysterically, ‘‘Wormrath, 
you buzzard, you didn’t say they were 
using live ammunition.” 

J. R. Wormrath was_= spluttering 
wordlessly, his small fists beating im- 
potently on an assistant’s back. His 


eyes fell on Maj Coyne, who had 
dropped to his knees in _ helpless 
laughter. ‘And what’s the matter with 


you?” the producer yelled shrilly. 

The major kept his head bowed to 
hide the tears of mirth. “A sniper got 
me,” he said finally, weakly, “right in 
the funny bone.” 





Independent Productions 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Office of the President 
J. R. Wormrath 


MEMORANDA TO ALL 
EXECUTIVE UNITS. 


“A recent, private survey re- 
veals the great American public 
is weary of war pictures. In 
view of this and some technical 
difficulty, production of First 
In The Hearts Of His Country- 
men will cease immediately. 

A conference will be held in 
this office at 2:00 P.M. this date 
to discuss plans for the next 
Wormrath epic, which will be a 
| musical-spectacular, based on 
America’s unsung, unpublicized 
| hero, the crop duster. Tentative 
title; No Worms In The Or- 
chard. 





Signed, 
J. R. Wormrath 








END 
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aE NE of the most difficult aspects 

of our peacetime training is to 
get across to the men what combat is 
really like. We can duplicate much of 
the nature of the battlefield with im- 
aginative and realistic training condi- 
tions, but it’s almost impossible to add 
the special aspects, unique to battle, 
such as; danger, fear, extreme fatigue, 
strain and the sounds and smells of 
war. However, it’s part of the job of 
the veterans and NCOs to prepare their 
men for what they can expect on the 
battlefield. 

“All hands should be reminded that 
combat is the pay-off for the drills and 
field training we do. The only team- 
work that can stand up under the con- 
fusion, the constant danger, the feeling 
of fear and physical exhaustion of bat- 
tle, is automatic teamwork. The team 
spirit must be so strong and individuals 
so well trained to function as a team 
that proper performance becomes auto- 
matic. 

“A good deal of success in front line 
combat depends upon endurance. Com- 
bat is about the most demanding ex- 
perience a man can have. It’s a mental, 
physical and emotional strain. It is a 
combination of physical and mental 
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strains resulting from living on the 
ground, mud and dirt, going without 
sleep, combat rations, work and sweat, 
periods of danger and boredom and 
sometimes blood and tears. Some men 
are better prepared naturally for these 
experiences. They are basically steady 
and tough. Others have to get adjusted 
to it. Being well trained and knowing 
what to expect is a great aid and will 
result from good leadership. 

“Mental stamina in battle is an im- 
portant part of combat endurance. The 
prospect of entering battle subjects 
every Marine to a nervous strain. All 
sorts of real and imaginary dangers are 
considered. The troop leader can pre- 
vent much of this strain and strengthen 
the mental endurance of his men by 
teaching them in advance what can be 
expected. A preview of the sights and 
sounds and smells of battle can do 
much to ease the shock for the novice, 
as can a knowledge of the nature of 
the enemy. 

“Physical stamina is equally impor- 
tant to the front line fighter, for men 
who lack physical endurance become 
fatigued—and fatigue breeds fear. 


Fatigue also results in carelessness and 


inefficiency. Good men have been need- 
lessly hurt in our past battles because 
they became tired and careless. Also, 
Marines have made serious mistakes 
because they were too tired to set a 
sight correctly or they were doping off 
when they should have been alert. Tired 
men endanger not only themselves but 
each other. That’s why we keep stress- 
ing the importance of physical condi- 
tioning and hard field training. When 
the shooting starts, it’s too late to 
toughen up the soft and the lazy. 

“Combat also reveals the great im- 
portance of high morale and esprit de 
corps. And don’t ever assume that 
every unit has it. We have to develop 
and cultivate high morale. Esprit de 
corps is the result of leadership and 
trained teamwork. These two factors 
are the greatest aids in developing the 
confidence and trust in each man and in 
the unit. Morale must be so high that 
it can withstand both the shock and the 
boredom of combat. Every man must 
believe in his unit and what he is doing. 
He must have self-confidence in his 
trained ability to handle the enemy. 
His esprit or pride in his unit should be 
based upon a real feeling that his out- 
fit is the best, ready for any situation— 
and a group of men worth his complete 
devotion and effort. These are the 
strengths, the fibers, that hold men to- 
gether in stress of battle. It’s what 
makes an outfit not only win but sur- 
vive on the battlefield. 

“The cultivation of endurance, and’ 
morale, and esprit in his men is part of 
the great responsibilities falling upon 
the unit leader. In combat, the leader 
quickly discovers if his men will per- 
form in the face of the dangers and 
stresses of battle. He will also find that 
if he devotes himself to his men, com- 
mands them intelligently, and sets an 
example of courage and endurance— 
they will repay him with a loyalty, 
pride and conduct experienced only 
among fighting men.” 

END 





Edited by AMSgt B. M. Rosoff 





Mr. Perfect 


A Hi-Standard Supermatic Trophy 
Model .22 caliber pistol was presented 
recently to AGySgt Michael Pietroforte, 
by Leatherneck Magazine. Pietroforte 
fired a perfect 250x250 (23 “Vs’’) dur- 
ing national competition at Camp Per- 
ry last year. He was the first service- 
man to fire the “impossible,” possible 
in match competition. 

The pistol, valued at nearly $300, is 
a special model made for AGySgt 
Pietroforte by Hi-Standard at Leather- 
neck’s request. The weapon, the only 
one of its kind, has three interchange- 
able barrels and a special slide in addi- 
tion to the regular slide. 

AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 


Whittler 


ASgt James Marcini, of Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, has incorporated the 
ancient pastime of wood whittling into 
an ingenious work of art. 

The 22-year-old Marine _ recently 





finished a model ranch-type home built _ ' , Photo by AGySgt J. J. Mulvihill 
to scale. The model represents Mar- Major General T. A. Wornham, CG, MCRD, San Diego, presented 
cini’s idea of a dream home and _ he a Hi-Standard Trophy model .22 pistol to AGySgt Michael Pietroforte 


estimates that a full-sized house, pat- 
terned after his model would cost 
$14,000, excluding labor. 

The model is a modern six-room, 
ranch-style dwelling, complete with 
swimming pool. Marcini needed six 
months to complete his work, using a 
set of wood-carving tools and part of 
a jig saw blade. The model consists 
primarily of masonite but other ma- 
terials, including plywood, small tacks, 
rubber, cellophane, plastic, and glue 
were used. 

The sergeant’s pastime of model 
home building began in 1951, his first 
year of high school, when he became 
interested in industrial art. In the Ma- 

. rine Corps, he has been studying Car- 
Official USI 


1%) a C Photo pentry and Structural Drafting through 
ASgt James Marcini glued a television antenna to his model dream USAFI. 


home. Marcini spent six months constructing the ranch-style dwelling ISO, MCS, Quantico, Va. 
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Non-Stop Jets 


Two Marine Corps single-engine jet 
aircraft have flown non-stop, coast-to- 
coast without refueling. A review of 
past records at MCAS, Cherry Point, 
N. C. indicates that this is the first 
time in the history of military avia- 
tion that such a feat has been accom- 
plished. 


The flights were made by two Second 
Marine Aircraft Wing pilots in A4D 
“Skyhawk” jet aircraft. Major John P. 
Flynn and Captain Clifford D. Warfield 
made the non-stop flights while re- 
turning to Cherry Point from MCAS, 
El Toro, Calif. 

The 2082 air miles were covered in 
four hours and 25 minutes. Both pilots 
are members of Marine Attack 
Squadron-225. 

ISO, 2d MAW, MCAS 
Cherry Point, N.C. 


‘Copter Seeding 


Marine Helicopter Squadron 462 of the 
Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, 
Calif., helped the California State 
Forestry Service resow more than 
60,000 acres of heavy brush land which 
was destroyed by a forest fire in the 
Cleveland National Forest last De- 
cember. 

The Forestry Department tried re- 
seeding the area with their aircraft but 
were unable to cover the terrain proper- 
ly. They issued a call to the Marine 
Corps for assistance. 


The engineering personnel of HMR- 
462 improvised a seed hopper, for use 
in a HR2S-1 helicopter which was able 
to cover three times as much acreage 
as the previous reseeding operations. 


ISO, MCAS 
El Toro, Calif. 











Photo by ACpl Jerry Schari 


Maj J. P. Flynn (L) and Capt C. D. Warfield (R) pointed out to Col 
J. R. Little the route they flew their A4D jet non-stop, coast-to-coast 


Christmas in Spain 


The Marine Security Guard, American 
Embassy, Madrid, Spain, “adopted” 
a local hospital during the Spanish 
Christmas, January 6, 1959. 

The Marines of the detachment 
bought 12 gallons of ice cream, a radio 
and three huge bags of candy for the 
children in the hospital. The patients 
were crippled girls between the ages 
of two and 12. Most of the children 
will never be able to walk again and 
many have missing limbs. Of the 150 
children in the hospital, a large per- 
centage are orphans. 

In addition to the gifts, the Marines 
took along a projector and showed 
children’s movies. The security guard 
at Madrid intend to make the Christ- 
mas gifts idea an annual project. 


AGySgt D. W. Mace 
Marine Security Guard 
American Embassy 
Madrid, Spain 


Official USMC Photo 
Marines used a homemade grass seed hopper and 
a ‘copter to resow burned-out areas in California 


Legal Tender 


How to spend $1.67 is a big problem 
for Captain Richard M. Johnson, of 
Cherry Point, N.C. None of the money, 
which represents a repaid loan, is legal 
U. S. tender. 

In 1956, Capt Johnson loaned 600 
yen to Major Jack Adam while both 
were passengers aboard a Japanese 
train, bound for Camp Fuji. 

Both officers exceeded their luggage 
weight allowance and had to pay a 
600-yen overcharge. Maj Adam had no 
Japanese money, and he had to borrow 
from Capt Johnson. 

Later, when the officers were sta- 
tioned at Cherry Point, the major tried 
to repay Capt Johnson but the captain 
refused to be repaid in U. S. currency. 

While on a Mediterranean cruise, 
Maj Adam collected an assortment of 
foreign currency. When he returned to 
Cherry Point he counted out the 

TURN PAGE 





USIA Photo 
The Marine Security Guard, Madrid, presented 
Christmas gifts to children in a Spanish hospital 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


equivalent of 600 yen and repaid his 

debt. Included in the transaction were: 

francs; lira; shillings; yen; Moroccan 

francs; Canadian money and military 
script! 

ISO, MCAS 

Cherry Point, N.C. 


MCAAS, Yuma 


Nearly 5000 spectators thronged the 
Vincent Air Force Base, Yuma, Ariz., to 
watch the ceremonies that saw the Ma- 
rine Corps officially take over the base 
from the U. S. Air Force. 

The official title of the new station 
is, “Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Sta- 
tion, Yuma,” although the flying por- 
tion of the field will maintain the name 
“Vincent Field” in honor of the late 
Air Force general, Clinton D. Vincent. 

Three branches of the Armed Forces 
were represented in the hour-long cere 


Seen 


Ml, th go | j 


Three years ago, Capt R. Johnson loaned a friend 600 yen ($1.67). 
He was repaid in foreign currency; now he's got a storage problem 
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Official USMC Photo 
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Air Force colors were returned to Col B. H. King, of Vincent AFB, 
Yuma, Arizona, when the Marine Corps took over the base recently 


monies as troops from the Marine 
Corps, Air Force and Navy passed in 
review. The climax of the parade oc- 
curred when the Air Force colors were 
brought forward, presented to the 
former commanding officer of VAFB, 
and then grounded. The Marine colors 
were then brought forward, presented to 
Brigadier General R. D. Salmon, who 
in turn presented them to Colonel L. K. 
Davis, the first commanding officer of 
the new MCAAS. 

After the review the Marine Corps 
and the Air Force participated in a 
flyover, giving Yuma residents their 
first close-up of the Marines’ HR2S-1 
and HUS-1 Helicopters. 


ISO, MCAS 
El Toro, Calif. 


License Plates 


lstSgt Donald W. Long, MP Co., Ma- 
rine Corps Base, Camp _ Pendleton, 
Calif., was pleasantly surprised when 
he received his Illinois license plates for 
1959. The numbers duplicated his Ma- 
rine Corps service number. 


Base Information Section 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Recruit Award 


PFC Michael J. Ripley, of Radford, 
Va., received the recruit’s highest award 
at Parris Island, S. C. during gradua- 
tion ceremonies for members of the 2d 
and 3d Recruit Training Battalions. 





cht s 


_ 


The young Marine was awarded the 
“American Spirit Honor Medal” for 
displaying “outstanding qualities of 
leadership best expressing the American 
spirit, honor, initiative, loyalty and 
high example to comrades in arms,” 
during his recruit training. 

Lieutenant Colonel Frank E. Sulli- 
van, PFC Ripley’s battalion comman- 
der, presented the medal and congratu- 
lated him for his outstanding record. 
During the ceremonies, Ripley also was 
presented a promotion warrant to his 
present rank and Leatherneck Maga- 
zine’s Dress Blues award. 

Recruits receiving the American 
Spirit Honor Medal are examined by a 
screening board consisting of the G-3 
and commanding officers of the three 
recruit training battalions at Parris 
Island. 

The award was made available to 
the Armed Forces through the Defense 
Department in 1950 by the Citizens 
Committee of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, Inc. 


ISO, Recruit Depot 
Parris Island, S. C. 


Brisbane Fan 


Disc jockeys and Hollywood stars 
aren’t the only ones receiving fan mail. 
Bandsmen of the San Diego Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot Band have a 
“long-distance” fan in Brisbane, Au- 
stralia, who is disturbed because she 
no longer hears their broadcast. 

A letter, addressed to “Marine Band 
Headquarters,” was received by Chief 
Warrant Officer Bartholomew LaRocca, 
band officer of the Depot. 

Miss Corbett’s letter read: “I have a 
short wave, four-valve mantle radio, 
which is about 10 years old. I get your 
station at about 5:30 p.m. You come 
in loud and clear. I used to get you on 
Sunday evening, at 5:35 p.m. The Ma- 
rine Band Marching music was most in- 
spiring. Now I don’t get this Band 
program. You evidently have discon- 
tinued this music... 

“It’s a big thrill to hear music and 
people speaking from such a distance 


Yours sincerely, 
(Miss) L. Corbett” 


The Depot produces one half-hour 
and three 15-minute radio shows each 
week. These are heard in San Diego 
and one is distributed through the 
facilities of the Armed Forces Radio 
world-wide service. 

Regardless of how the program 
reached this Australian listener, CWO 
LaRocca said it was ‘very heartening”’ 
to hear of interest in the Band’s per- 
formance from “Down Under.” 

Information Section 


MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 
END 











JANUARY CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 


Robert Sideleau 
104 Highland Ave. 
Leominster, Mass. 


"If we could only get this o 


stuff to the enemy!" 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before June 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 


ington 13, D.C. 


The winning caption will be published in the July issue. 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 


nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 


permits. These 


columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 


This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 
to be construed 


This listing is for information: purposes only, 


as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


E9 
BAUER, Edward F H 

to IstMarDiv 
BURNS, Arthur E (0399) 

MB NAD Hawthorne 
CABE, Elwood (0399) 3dMarDiv to MCB 


CamLej 
(0899) MD USS 


(0399) 86thinfCo 


istMarDiv to 


CONLEY, William J 
Columbus to Bridgeport Calif 
AYDEN, (0799) 


Kenneth R ForTrps 

FMFLant to Camp Butler 
a Arthur L (6499) 3dMAW to 

HQMC FFT 

Es 

APPLEGATE, Robert J (0398) FMFLant 
to Wilkes-Barre Pa , 
arate Franklin W (1398) IstMarDiv 
to HQMC 

cooK, pear S (0898) 9IstInfCo to 
istMa 

ARNER. Siamese D (0898) MCB CamPen 


to 3d105mmHowBn 
MASON, Willard J 
H 


QM 
SCHNELL, William E 
to Camp Butler 
SEMENSOW, John J (1398) 
to MB NAS SDiego 


(0398) 2dMarDiv to 
(1398) 2dMarDiv 


istMarDiv 


E7 

ALLEN JR, Hansel H (3537) 2dTrkCo 
to MCB CamPen 

AMARAL, pases F (0141) 2dTKBn to 
MCB CamPer 

AWKERMAN, Tharies C (0369) 40thInf- 
Co to 2dMarDiv 

BACON, Bobby T (3049) MCSC Albany 
to HQMC 

BARDON, George (2639) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to Okinawa 

BRANDT, Fyold G (0141) MB WashDC 
to B CamLej 

BRASWELL JR, John S (1811) IstTkKBn 
to IstMarDiv 

BURNS, Rodney R (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

BURTON, Robert O (5711) IstMarDiv 
to MCAS E!IToro 

CANSTON, John N (4029) MCRD PI 
to MCS Quant 

CHITTY, Murray M_ (3349) MB NB 
SFran to R ego 

CHRISTENSEN, Collin Wo (3071) MCAS 
CherPt to MCAS EITo 

CLINARD, Willie M (4131) IstMAW to 
MCB 29 Palms 

COLBERT, Thomas F (3049) FMFLant 
to NavFor Guam 

COLLIER SR, William R (3049) MCSC 
Albany to HQMC 

cen waER. Virgil L (0171) MCB CamPen 
° 

CONNORS. aoert 3 (3049) IistMAW to 
MCRD SDie 

COPPENBARGER, pte E (Olt) 3d- 
MAW to MCRD SDie 

CRAVEN, Herbert W 10369) 4thMCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 

CRUMLEY, Estin R (0141) MCALF 


CamPen to YistinfCo 
MONT, George L (1831) 42dInfCo to 
ForTrps CamLej 

ELMORE, Joba w (3349) MCB CamLej 
to MCRD 
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FOX. Bayard “G" (1811) IstMarDiv to 


istTKBn 

FREDERICK, Louis (0369) FMFPac to 
istMarDiv 

FREDERICKS, Martin L (6413) MCAS 
CherPt to MCAS EIToro 

FREITAS, Maurice H (0369) IstMarBrig 
o MCRD PI FFT 

GALLAGHER, Harold J (3049) MCB 
CamLej to MCAS EtToro 

GILLEY, Cline S (3421) 2dMarDiv to 
MCSA Phila 

GRAY, Gordon K (6715) MCAS CherPt 


to NATTU Olathe 
HAGAN, Robert N (3349) 
to MCAS ElIToro 
HARLOW JR, Archie M (O41) 4tht55- 
mmHowBtry to ForTrps CamLej 
HARMON, John B (4312) MCRD Diego 
to MCB CamPen 
HART, Walter R 4thMCRRD to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 


MCRD SDiego 


(0761) 


HEARRELL, Jack C (0369) Ist MCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 
HOLMES, Chester G (0300) 3dMAW to 


istMarDiv 
HUGHES, Floyd (4621) Coronado SDiego 
to IstMarDiv 
SON, arala J (0369) NAS Mfs to 
MCB CamPen 
JOHNSON, Wallace R (3349) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCAS ElIToro 


JULIANO Arthur V_ (3421) H&SBn 
FMFPac to HQMC 

KELLY, David S (2639) Okinawa to 

RD SDiego 

KRIEGMONT Jacob (3049) NavFor 
Guam to tstMarDiv 

KRUPSKY, Edward E (3049) MCSC 
Barstow to Ist MarDiv 

LAMBERT, Earle L (4111) MB NB 
Brem to tstMarDiv 

LEE, James E (3517) 2dMarDiv to MCS 
Quant 

MAC DONALD, James V_ (3537) Beau- 
fort SC to MCB CamLej 

MARCUS, Steven (4312) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 

MARTIN. Charles C (0369) IstMAW to 
early 

MC ANDREW, Clayton C (0369) HQMC 
to 2dMarDiv 

MC CANN TR, Jesse R (3421) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen 

MC CORMICK JR, Robert (2741) NGF 
WashDC to MCS Quant 

MC DANIEL, Claude W (3516) MB NB 


Bklyn to MCB CamLej 
MC WEENEY, Charles E (0111) Kaneohe 
oar to IstMarDiv 


MYERS, William E (3421) HQMC to 
2d MarDiv 
SH James S (O11) 3dMAW_ to 
CRD SDiego 
PARKER David J. (2529) IstMarDiv 
to Bridgeport Calif 
PENDZICH, Anthony (3049) MCRD 
SDiego to tstMarDiv 
ouses. Daniel M (5563) HQMC to MB 
ear 
O’GUIN, Benny P (0161) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 
RODBLAT, Charles (3349) ForTrps 
FMFLant to HQMC 
ROGERS, Marland P (2645) MCRD 
SDiego to IstMarDiv 


ROMANO, Severio F (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
RUMER, Galen e 
to MCAS EITo 


(3349) MCAS CherPt 


and is NOT 


SCHAFER, Raymond G (0811) ForTrps 
MFLant to 2d105mmHowBn 

SCHUITM E Jacobus (4029) MCAS 
CherPt to MCRD PI 

SCHU Jerome M (6641) 3dMAW to 
China Lake 

SCIFRES, Berl G (3049) Port Lyautey 
to MCSA Phila 

SKINNER, Charles (0369) MCRD PI to 
MCB CamPen 

SOUTHERN, Wavranta T (3049) MCRD 
SDiego to tstMarDiv 

STEMPEL JR. John A (3071) 2dMAW 
to MCAS ElIToro 

SYDLOWDKI, John J (3049) 2dMarDiv 
to MB NB Bklyn 

TOMMASI, Carmen J (3049) HQMC to 
90thInfCo 

TREVINO., “Ald C (3531) 2dMAW to 
CAS ElTorc 

VAN BUSKIRK, Wilbur (3516) 3dMar- 
Div to 34MAW 

WECKEL, James F (0371) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 


WOLFF, William \ Babi 


to Bridgeport Cal 


MCRD SDievo 


WONSON JR aad P (0369) IstMCRRD 
to itstMarDiv 

woopDs, Willie M (3619) MCRD PI to 
Beaufort 

WYENANDT JR, Jacob (3049) 7IstinfCo 
to IstMarDiv 

ZMIJANAC, Stanley (0111) MCB Cam- 
Lej to Kaneohe Bay 

E6 
ALDEN, Rawland G (571!) MCRD PI 


to MCAS EIT 
AN dg tse Donald A 
P 


! 
ANDERSON. Robert E 


to MC 


APPLEGATE, Barton E 


oro 


SA Phila 


SDiego to 34MAW 


(3049) 
(6641) 


(2639) 2dMarDiv 
68thinfCo 
MCRD 


AUBREY, James H (3361) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD P 

BAKER, Harold J (3049) IistWpnsBn to 
istMarDiv 

BAKER, Horace R_ (5543) HQMC to 
MCAS oro 

BARBER JR, Edward E (3071) IstMAW 
to 24MAW 

BARGER, Fay (7113) NAS Dvr to 


MCAS ElToro 
BARLER, Eldon A (0369) MCRD SDiego 
to 40thinfCo 


BARNETT, James W (6621) MCS Quant 
to MCAS ElIToro 

BARRY, Lawrence W __ (3049) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCAS ElIToro 

BAXTER, Russell E (3049) MCB 29 
Paims to MCAS EltToro FFT 

BECK, William A (0369) USS Hornet to 
istMarDiv 

BENANTI, Robert F (3049) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCA oro 

ers. , witterd (3516) IstMAW to Ist- 

BRANCH, Alton M (3537) MCSC Albany 
to CamPen 

BRAZILL, Robert J fanse) ForTrps 
FMFLant to mone SDie 

BUZAN, Ronald dy H&SBn FMF- 
Pac to MCSC Barstow 

CIOFALO, Philip D (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
50thinfCo 
ARK, Kevin D (1371) Okinawa to 

ALF CamPen 








CROSBY JR. Jesse G (0141) MCRD PI 
to MCS CamPen 

DONOVAN, James R= (5541) MCRD 
SDiego to MCAS ElToro 

DOYLE, Michael T (0369) ForTrps FMF- 


Lant to istMarDiv 
DUNCAN, Donald R (6511) 3dMAW to 


MAD jax 

EGNOR, Gilbert J (3516) MCB CamLej 
to 4thEngrCo 

FLYNN, Robert J (0369) IstMAW to 
HQM 

FRAZIER, Earl L (6511) 3dMAW to 
MAD Jax 

GARCIA, anal (1841) IstMarDiv to 
istMarBri 

GIBBS, Robert C (6511) MAD Jax to 
3dMAW 

GRIFFITHS, John T (3049) MD NS 
Bermuda to IstMarDiv 

a pg Henry M (3049) NAD Earle 
J to tstMarDiv 

HANSARD, Milton L (3516) MCSC 
Albany to MCB CamLej 

HAYES, Lewis D (3537) MAG-26 to 


MCS Quant 


HINO, VAIS oe (0211) MCRD SDiego 
to MCB Cam 
HUNT, aes” " (2561) 3dMarDiv_ to 


MCS Quant 


HUNT. Russell A (1841) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to ItstMarBrig 

HUSKEY, Ray L (3421) 2dMarDiv to 
MCSA Phila 

JOHNSON, Harold L (3049) ItstMAW 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

JONES, Robert L (3371) MCSC Barstow 
to IstMarDiv 

KEAY, Jesse R (6641) NAS Dvr to 
MCAS. EITor 

KELLEY. Gerald C (4611) Kaneohe Bay 
to MCAF Santa Ana 

KENNA, Thomas F (3049) MAG-32 to 
MCAS ElToro 

KOEHLER, Marvin E (3051) IstMAW 


R, Vincent D (5711) 
to ForTrps CamLej 
KREBS JR, Charles A 
to MCB CamPen 


3d Mar Div 


(0161) 3dMarDiv 


KRUPP, Russell J (3049) 7thAWBtry to 
MCS Ouant 

gi A EG ae John (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
f Pp h 

LASTOVICA jerry L (0369) 8thMCRRD 
to IstMarDiy 

LISTENBERGER, Charles WwW (0811) 
MCS Quant to IstMarBrig 

LLEWELLYN. William D (6713) MCAS 


CherPt to MCAS ElIToro 

LUCAS, Paul C (0141) MCAS E!IToro to 
MCB CamPen 

MACHIN JR, Domingo (1461) HQMC to 
IistMCRRD Garden — 


MAHAN, Ernest R (3049) Portsmouth 
Va to MCS Quant 

MALSTOM, James E (0211) IstMAW 
to tstMarDi 

GUM, James E (2639) 2dMarDiv to 

MCSC Albany 

MANNING. Robert L (3049) 38thInfCo 
to Oahu 

MASON, Bernard J (2336) IstMAW to 
Indian Head Md 

MATTMILLER, John H_ (3049) MCSC 
Albany to tstMarDiv 

wid JR, Robert D (0141) HQMC to 
MC CARTHY, John P (0369) IstMCRRD 
to IstMarDiv 

MC DANIEL, Edison O (0161) MCB 
CamPen to Oahu T 

MC INTYRE John C (0300) MCAS 
CherPt to 2dMarDiv 

MC MILLAN Milburn H (3071) Ist- 
AW to 3dMA 

MEIER. Georce J (3537) MCSC Albany 
to ForTrps CamLej 

MENDO Tony R_ (3121) MCB 29 
Palms to MCAS EIToro FFT 

MICA JR, Paul (0141) tstMarBrig to 
ihe 


MCB Cam- 
3dMarDiv to 
(0369) 2dMarDiv 


(3371) 
Cc 
ne ter A (2639) 


REW. William E 
to 19thInfCo 


NEWMAN, Jack W (3537) Beaufort SC 
to 2dMarDiv 

PAGE. Calvin H (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 

PARRISH Julian W (0369) ForTrps 
FMFLant to tstMarDiv 

PASI, Leroy W (0141) MCRD PI to 
HOMC 

PEPLINSKI, Benjamin (0369) MCB 
CamLej to RD P 

RAMSEY. Louis M (3615) MB AdakAl 
to ForTrps 29 Paims 

RAVE. William C (6412) NAS WashDC 


ForTrps 
(3421) HQMC to For- 


FMF- 
RICH, Charles E 


Trps CamLej 

RICHARDSON. Harold L (4131) 3dMar- 
Div to FMFLant NorVa 
RIMGVSKY, eonrew W (5541) HQMC 
to MCS Quan 

ROBERTS an, "Timothy (3049) HQMC to 
MCB CamP 

ROUNTREE, iia T (0369) 5th- 
MCRRD to 2dMarDiv 

SISLER, Robert S (0369) NAS Mfs to 
istMarDiv 

SMITH, Gordon L (3516) MCSC Albany 
to MCB CamLej 

SMITH JR, James G (1169) IstMAW to 
MCB 29 Palms 

SMITH JR, Jesse H (0369) MCRD 
SDieyo to ItstMarDiv 

STABILE, Anthony D (3516) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCRD PI 

STREET, Frederick A (3121) MCAS 
Cher?t to MCB CamPen 

TATE !R, Houston O (4131) MCRD PI 
to HOAMC 





(S 


TATUM, Robert (0369) 70thInfCo to 
istMarDiv 

THOMAS, William H (3049) 2dSupCo to 
Okinawa 

THORNTON, Richard A (3619) H&SBn 
FMFPac to MCS Quant 

TIMS, Kenneth W (3049) Okinawa to 
2dSpiTrkCo 

bb ead Dorothy L (0141) MCS Quant 


WELLER, Roy 4 (3049) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS ElITor 
bap hE a Ralph J (0369) HQMC to 


YEAKEL, Marvin J (2111) MB NGF 
WashDC to MCB CamPen 


E5 


ALEXANDER, Carl L (4631) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCRD SDiego 
a Harold J (3049) MB NavActy 


Div 

BA LES, Everett W (1141) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

BARNES, ‘Williams E (2761) tstMarDiv 
to MCAS EITor 

aii yt Robert. L (4131) NAS Pnela 

CAS CherPt 

BEAVER, Theodore D (0369) 9thMCRRD 
to IstMarDiv 

BLATEZORE, Allen (3051) MCAS EIToro 
to Santa_Ana FFT 

BRAGG, Eugene (1841) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCS Quant 

BROCATO III, Vincent J (2311) MCAS 
CherPt to MCB CamPen 

BUMGARNER, William H (2533) 3d- 
MarDiv to IstMarDiv 

BURNS, Stanley B (3516) IstMAW to 
MCB CamLej 

BUSH, Louis D (3531) MCSC Albany 
to ForTrps CamLej 

CARLTON, Wayne R (6511) MAD Jax 
to MCAS CherPt 

CAROTA, sorta L (3516) MCB CamLej 


o MC 
a ag Richard J (3531) MCSFA SFran 


to amPen 

CARTER, Ae = (0141) IstAmTracBn 
to MCB Cam 

CARY, Darold G 2631) MCAS ElToro to 
Santa Ana FFT 

CASH, then! my (3041) SthAWBtry to 


M 

CHAMBE RS. “George C (2741) IstMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen . 

CHISHOLM, ja G (3041) 2dMarDiv 
to MCAS EIT 

CHOCK, Jerry K °B (6412/6413) IstMar- 
Brig to NAS NorVa 

CINTO, Harold J (6511) IstMAW to 


arDiv 
CLARK, John NSBALD MB NB Phila to 


mPer 
CLINCH, Ralston S (3041) 2dEngrCo to 
MCS Quant 
bg kA Edward E (3516) Beaufort SC to 


mLej 
COE, Daniel W (3121) 3dMAW to 
MCA oro 


COOK, Lawrence R (3537) Okinawa to 
tstMarDiv 

COPE, Robert D (0369) NAD Oahu to 
2d MarDiv 

CROSS IR. George (0369) NavFor Guam 
to ee rDiv 

CUTTING, Boueles S (3537 MCSFA 
SFran to IstMa 

DABBS, Will in c. (1461) 2dMAW to 
MCS Quant ‘ 

DAHLKE, Harvey E (2771) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

DALTON, Lonnie D (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

D’ARRIGO, Anthony C (2741) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen 

DAVIS, Bobby D (0369) 5th MCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 

DAVIS, Richmond B C3516) MCSC 
Albany to MCB CamPer - 

DAVIS, William L (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej : 

DAWSON, ranay D (6671) IstMarBrig to 
2dMAW 

DELGADO, Louis G (0369) Ist MAW to 
MCB CamPen 

DEMMEL, Frederick F (3516) Coronado 
SDiego to tstMarDiv 

DEMPSEY, sanre A figet) ForTrps 


DICK, Leo N- (Oat) GorthinfCo to 2d- 


iv 
DITROIA, Joseph A (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 

DOSIER JR, Clem J (0369) MB Pearl 


arDiv 
DUNSCOMB, “jesee E (3371) IstMAW to 
MC SDie 


ego 
EATON, Jackie a (5711) KodiakAl to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 
EMERY JR, Harry 2 (3371) MB NB 
Npt to MCB CamP 
ERCK, Gerald G (0369) SthMCRRD to 
istMarDiv 
FELUIOSER. Barry (1141) MCRD PI 
n 


MC e 

FERRIS, William E (1461) MCRD PI 
to MCB CamLej 

ge ALS Ernest R (6631) MAD Jax 
to 3 

FLOwnae. Earl! D (0369) MCS Quant 
0 

FReNeet, Albin R (0811) 2dMarDiv to 


FULL,  jesenh E (1833) MCB CamLej 
to 
GALE, jes A (2543) IstMarDiv to MCAS 


EITor 

GARDINER, aymang. S (0161) 2dMar- 
Div to MCAS EITor 

GAUNCE, John L 721) MCB 29 Palms 
to 2d75mmAAAB 

GISERnaoN, Ganon T (0369) fst- 

MCRRD to tstMarDiv 

GLYNN, Lawrence P (3041) IstMAW to 
MCS Quant 

GOATLEY, Lewis H (3516) MCSC 
Albany to MCB CamPen 


GOOSTREE, Garnet L (3516) MAG-26 
to Beaufort SC 

GREEN, “E” ‘J’ (3516) Beaufort SC 
to ForTrps CamLej 

rt Paul R (4131) 34MAW to MB 

GREEN oR. 5 age C (3531) Beaufort 


M iv 
GROSS, Nelson O (3531) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPe 


amPen 

ay gamee B. (4312) 9th MCRRD 
to MCRD S 

GUNN, William” ow (1841) MCB 29 
oh we istMarDiv 

HAGERTY, Thomas W (3531) HQMC to 
Pertess CamLej 

HALEY, AY n (4313) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD SDie 

HALL, Clarence A (0369) 2dMarDiv to 


bic Bay 
ALL, James R (0369) 4thMCRRD to 


iv 
LL, Kenneth R (0369) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 

HAMILTON, a L (1833) MCRD PI to 
ForTrps Ca 

eo LTON, mWittiam P (3516) MCRD 

to MCB CamPen 

HANDY," Henry (2561) MCAS CherPt to 

HANES. Nathan M (6412) IstMAW to 


HARBIN, Joseph B (3531) Beaufort SC 
to 2dMarDiv 

HARDY, Junior (3111) MCSC Albany 
to MCB CamPen 

aie ad Lee F (o14t) 12thRfICo to Ist- 


HEADRICK. Robert E Roezit) MCB Cam- 
MCAS E 


Pen 

HEREFORD, John w. (6413) 2dMAW 

to HQMC 

HIGGINS, Virgil (3036) ForTrps CamLej 
o MCAS oro 

HIX, Clifton L (3211) MCB CamLej to 
MCRD PI 

HOLCOMB, Richard L_ (3516) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD PI 

wees Louis R (6511) 34MAW to MAD 


HOWARD, Frank C (337!) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

HUCKABY JR, Virgil A (0141) USS 
Midway to MCRD SDiego 

HUGHES JR, Monroe (0141) 2dMarDiv 
to HQMC 

HULL JR, Gerald V (2533) 3rdMarDiv 

Cc SDieg 


M 0 
HUMMER, Elton L (0369) CinClant 
NorVa to MCB CamPen 
HUNTER, Lyle E (6621) IstMarBrig to 
2dMAW 


HUNNICUTT, Robert V (0369) 9th- 
CRRD to _ IstMarDiv 

JOHN JR, Michael M (7041) Kaneohe 
Bay to MCAS ElIToro 

JONES, Samuel F (6511) MAD Jax to 


3dMA 
JONES. Seaborn E (307!) IstMAW to 
3dMAW 


JOYCE, Robert W (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
Beaufort 
yi Oe Ivan D (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
KELLEHER, Richard J (5541) 24dMAW 
to MB Pearl 
KELLEY, William S (4111) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Palms 
KENT, James M (0369) 9thMCRRD to 


arDiv 

KING, Roosevelt (3537) MAG-26 to 
MCS Quant 

KING JR, Paul F (4039) MCSFA 
SFran to tstMarDiv 

KLICKER, Marvin L (3071) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS EIToro 

KUBALA JR, yt gh ForTrps 


oro 

KUMMERER, Glenn C (2543) 2dMar- 
0 

KYZER, sane F (3371) 3dMAW to 


5A 

LARSON, "ike J (4312) 3dMarDiv to 
IstMCRR 

LAUB, Gordon B (3516) MCSC Albany 
to ForTrps CamLej 

LAWSON, James ° (3071) IstMAW to 
3dMAW 

LEE, “‘R’ “Vv (3041) 2dMarDiv_ to 
MB ah Chasn 

LEICHTY, aevin R (2539) 2dMarDiv 
to MCRD SDie 

LESCURE, Donald J_ (5711) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCAS El Toro 

Lipron. Ruth (0141) HQMC to Oahu 


LOEFFLER, Bernard C (0141) IstDep- 
SupBn to HQMC 
LOFTON, wines A (0369) MCB Cam- 


rem 
aa (0369) MCRD SDiego to 
iv 

ONS, Max E (0141) MCS Quant to 


MAHAFFEY, Virgil c (1371) tstMAW 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 

MAHONEY, Edward ’D (5711) Beaufort 
SC to MCAS EIToro 

a ete David W (0811) MCRD 


MANOSKI, Thomas C (3071) MCAS 
0 


MARTIN, John L (0369) tstMarDiv to 
MB Kodiak Al 

MARTINEZ, Carlos (0141/8511) &th- 
MCRRD to tstMarDiv 

MATHEWS. Robert W (4611) 2dMAW 
to Kaneohe Bay 

MATTOOR,. Robert z (6621) Beaufort 
SC to MCAS EIT 

mene. ‘thomas N * (6511) 2dMAW to 
MAYO, a (6461) MCRD PI to 
MCAS El! Tor 


MAYS, John 0 (3371) tstMarDiv to 
MCAS EIToro 

MC PavLay. eitinn F (1841) 2dMar- 

MC ELVEEN, Jason G (3537) Beaufort 


SC to 2dMarDiv 
TURN PAGE 























"Got to go back Sam, forgot to tell Leatherneck 
we're in Switzerland!" 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. Use the coupon below. Mail to: 
LEATHERNECK, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Meanwhile, the Post Office will forward your 
LEATHERNECK to you without extra postage if 
your change of address is the result of official orders. 
File a change of address with the post office before you 
depart your old address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Name (print) 





NEW ADDRESS 


Street 





City Zone State 








OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 


Street 











City Zone State 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


E, John P (6511) 


RICK, ar F (0369) Ist- 
‘4 2dMa 


ERRAN, Harod. D aener 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps 29 Palm 
(2561) 


Palm 
MERRITT, Penaie We (1841) IstMarDiv 

mit istTk 
a Edgar R (3036) 3dSpiTrkCo to 


amPen : 
MILLER, Jerome A (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 
MILLER, ee O (1841) IstMCRRD 
to MCB CamPen 
MILLER, William L (0369) IstMAW to 
2dMarDiv 


MAD Jax 


is] 
BSx 

x 

oe 


istMar- 


PARISH, Vernon (3516) COMCRUDES- 
PAC to ForTrps CamLej 

PARKER JR, Frank A (0369) MB NB 
Phila to 2dMarDiv 

PATTERSON, JAE ry (2336) ForTrps 


FMFLant to MCR 
PAUL, ee (2531) MCB CamPen 


0 SDiego 
PENNINGTON, Billy B 


(3049) 2dOrd- 
FidmainCo to MCB CamPen 
PRISCO, Joseph C (3049) MAG-26 to 
MC oro 
PRUETT, Clyde V_ (3111) MCSFA 


SFran to MCAS ElToro 
QUINN, William E (0369) MB NB Bsn 
to 2dMarDiv : 
RAMIREZ. Joe (2741) MCRD SDiego to 
mPe 


MCB nPen 

REEDER, Edmond W_ (3537) MCSC 
Albany to 2dMarDiv 

REESE, Charles J (3051) IstMAW to 
MCRD SDiego 

REILLY, Eugene R (6442) IstMAW to 


MCAF New River 
nee ares EZ, Edward D (3071) 3dMAW 
0 


MCAS E!IToro 
REUTER, core J (3026) 


SCHWARTZ, John R_ (3051) MCAS 
EilToro to Santa Ana FF 

sc JR, pada “ol ~ MAD Jax 
to CAF New 

SEAMAN, Arthur , *(0369) istMCRRD 
to 2rMarDiv 

SENNER, Donald H_ (3531) MCSC 
Albany to 2dMarDiv 

ats gt Sb Cleveland L (3241) HQMC 


to vay rDiv 

SHIRLEY, Louis C (1371) MCRD PI to 
Hates CamLej 

one’ Frank J (3311) MCRD PI to 


HQM F 
smith. Charles L (0369) SthMCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 


iy oss Roger C (0141) IstMarDiv to 

SPECHT, Harold E (0811) 3dMarDiv to 

STEPHAN, Eugene W (6412) NAS Mols 
Delmar L 


to 3d 
(1841) MCB 
istMarBrig 


STERRETT, 
CamPen to g 

STOCKS, Artie J (3531) ForTrps FMF- 

Pac to IstMarDiv 





VADALA, ation A (0369) IstMCRRD 


VALLEY, ‘Raymond C (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 


VESELINOVICH, Paul G (6631) Aijir- 
FMFPac to MAD Jax 
VINCENT, Richard L (3071) MCAS 
CherPt to MCAS El 


oro 

VINSON, Winfield S (6511) Beaufort SC 
to ForTrps CamLej 
ALKER, Wilmer seers feast? NAS 
Miami_to MCS Qua 

WALLACE JR, el W_ (3071) MCAF 

(0231) 


HQMC 
WEIDEN JR, Clifford (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to ah Quant 


ForTrps 


WHIT Thomas V (3041) IstMAW to 
MB NB Key West 

WHITNEY, Charles R (3516) MCRD 
SDiego to ForTrps 29 Palms 

WILLIAMS, Harold A _ (2531) MCS 
uant to CRD SDi 


Q iego 
Wil fea! aed G (3031) 4thMCRRD 








MORGAN, Harvey L (0369) USS St istSupCo to STRONG, Richard A (6412) NAS be sg ARD, Calvin J (0811) 2dMarDiv 
Paul to IstMarDiv ForTrps Cam Lej LBeach to MCAS oro MCRD PI 
gy: » Thomas J- (6613) China Lake RHODES, John L (2533) 3dMarDiv to SWANSON, Thomas H (3371) MCRD WINN, Elbert in (3371) MCRD SDiego 
fs iego Pl to MCAS ElTor to MCB CamP 
MULHERIN ian" J (0141) 3dMarDiv RICC:O JR, Leonard A (0741) MCB 29 TAGGART, Harry S_ (3371) MCRD WONG, Henry . L (0141) FMFPac to 
to MCRD SDie Palms to IstMarDiv SDiego to MC amPen IstMar Div 
NELSON, Jack D (3041) 2dWpnsBn to RIGDON, William P (3537) Beaufort EETS, William P (2761) 2dMarDiv to Woe Mice JR, Stanley E (1161) Ist- 
M CamPen SC _to 2dMarDiv MCSA Phila AW to Fortrps 29 Palms 
NEWMAN, Ronald D (0241) IstMAW ROBERTS, Lewis C (0141) HQMC to THOMAS, Bobbie S (1345) IstMAW to whichT” en J (0369) 9thRfICo to 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 99thinfCo ForTrps 29 Palm 2dMa 
winner Arthur a (5711) 3dMarDiv ROY, oe umnce W (0741) IstMCRRD to THORNBERG, William G (0369) IstMar- WRIGHT. William R _ (0300) NGF 
to MCAF New Rive cB alms Div to Seal Beach WashDC to MCB CamPen 
O'BRIEN, Richard J " (6511) MAD Jax RuSSI, foun C. (0141) 8th MCRRD to TOBERTSON Duane L (2741) MCSA bh oe: od Louis S (0141) (3dMarDiv 
to Beaufort SC istMarDiv Phila to MCB CamPe PI 
O'HARA, Joseph P (3531) MCSFA RUTLEDGE, ens W (3011) MB Pearl TONISSEN, Norman E (6511) IstMar- YOUSURACK. Andrew (3036) IstMAW 
SFran to IstMarDiv to IstMa Brig to to ForTrps CamLej 
OWEN, pape Sag (0369) 9th MCRRD to SCHAIBLE, "Charles A (6412) NARF TORGERSON, Andrew J (3041) MCS YOUNGS JR, Curtis E (1841) ItstMar- 
MCB Ca Miami to 3dMAW Weis to MCAS EiToro Div to MCB 29 Palms 
PAGE, Robert. K (0141) 3dMarDiv to SCHUENEMAN, Jerome (5711) 3dMar- TOWNSEND, David E (3516) MCSC ZALIPSKI, John M_ (0369) 2dRfICo to 
MCS Quant Div to 34MAW anaes to MCB CamLej 2d Mar Div 
END 
SOUND OFF of a possible 200 and thought the record 
had stood for a while. His name is 
[continued from page 10] William D. Glass. 
Merrill H. Seyl 
933 Maple St. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
BAR RECORD @ Marksmanship Branch, G-3 Divi- 
sion, HQMC, told us that the BAR 
Dear Sir: record at Camp Matthews is 247x250 


Could you tell me who now holds the 
record score fired with the BAR at 
Camp Matthews, Calif.? A friend of 
mine says that in 1945 he fired 198 out 


which was fired by PFC Richard B. 
Purdy in 1956. They have no intorma- 
tion on what the record was in 1945. 
—Ed. 








"This is SO romantic. Aren't you glad 
you came, Eleanor?" 


Leatherneck Magazine 











Dear Sir: 

In our area there are about 75 former 
We would like to organize a 
Marine Corps League Chapter. 

Not knowing where to get any in- 
formation about the proper methods of 
organizing a chapter, I decided that th« 


Marines. 





MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


best thing would be to write to thx 
Leatherneck. 
John R. Grodesky 
Box 881 
Gunnison, Colo. 


@ The information you need is availa- 
ble from the National Headquarters, 
Marine Corps League, Old State Capi- 
tol Bldg., Baton Rouge, La.—Ed. 


CORPS QUIZ ERROR 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing this letter in hopes that 
I might correct you on one of the 
answers you had as correct in the Janu- 
ary issue of Leatherneck “Corps Quiz.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 











MAIL CALL 


[continued from page 11] 


Miss Margery Simmons, ¢/o Miss 
Maureen Fitzgibbons, 34 Colby St., 
Albany, N. Y., to hear from John G. 
CALVAS. 


Helen Ferran, 2537 S. W. 21st St., 
Miami, Fla., to hear from Hershel 
RICHARDSON, last known to be serv- 
ing at MCAS, Miami, Fla. 


Former Marine Frank Zawadski, 35 
Hansen St., Buffalo, N. Y., to hear from 
PFC David JALOVEC, last known to 
be serving with the Third Marine Divi- 
sion, FMF. 


Former Marine’ Richard Shaffer, 
Knoxdale, Pa., to hear from ASgt Jim- 
my STALLINGS and ACpl_ Gene 
ROGERS. 


Daniel J. Cales, 4624 Belair Rd., 
Baltimore, Md., to hear from Harry 
MC DONALD. 


Doug Brady, Boys’ Ranch, Box 1890, 
Amarillo, Texas, to hear from Cecil 
Leroy BRADY. 


ACpl Hugh D. Ross, Com. Seventh 
Fleet, F. A., c/o FPO, San Francisco, 
Calif., to hear from ASSgt J. L. SHAK- 
LEE, who was last known to be serving 
aboard the USS St. Paul. 


George H. Perkins, 3720 Dunnica 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., to hear from 
ASSet Fred MARKLAND. 


Former Marine Gilbert C. Manning, 
U. S. V. A. Hospital, Ward 81-A, 
American Lake, Wash., to hear from 
ACpl Allen B. CHRISTNER, | last 
known to be serving with the Third 
Marine Division, FMF, in Japan. 


Midshipman H. J. Sage, 5163 Ban- 
croft Hall, U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., to hear from ASgt 
George CARNAKO, whose last known 
address was N.P.S., N.T.C., Bainbridge, 
Md. 

END 





ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 4. 


1. (b)3 2. (c)s 3. (a): 4 Ce); 5. 
(b); 6. (a) 7. (b); & (a); 9. 
(c); 10. (b). 




















LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new brilliant green and 
gold binder ideal to: 










*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 
condition. 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 






library shelr. 


*Save money— 





This is the newest edition of an old 
favorite with Leatherneck readers. The 
popular binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strengthened for extra 
wear, and the Marine emblem is em- 
bossed both on the front and spine in 
gold. Best of all, due to the demand for these quality binders, THE 
PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds twelve issues of 
LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines with the flexible, 
all metal, hangers supplied with the binder. 


Cost is lowest yet! 


Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The low price of $2.00 
includes handling and postage. 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new reduced 
price of $2.00. Remittance enclosed. 


[] Check (] Postal money order 
(DO NOT SEND CASH) 














ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


IstSet Frank Drasil 


IstSgt Frank Drasil retired re- 
cently at the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va., after 30 years of con- 
tinuous service in the Corps. He was 
advanced to CWO on the retired 
list. 

Drasil’s career spanned the era 
from the Banana Wars to the mis- 
sile age. He helped to organize and 
train the Haitian Army Forces, 
served with the old Fourth Marines 
in Shanghai, and pulled duty 
aboard the gunboat USS Wake. 
Altogether, he served four tours in 
the Orient, including a tour as ser- 
geant major of the Third Marine 
Division under Major General 
Robert H. Pepper. 

When the Twenty-second Ma- 
rines were formed in 1942, Drasil 
was assigned to the newly organized 
unit as sergeant major. He sailed 
with the regiment toSamoa and was 
promoted to Marine Gunner that 
same year. 

Later, as Chief Marine Gunner. 
he became the adjutant at Camp 
Matthews, Calif., and then served 
as the adjutant, Marine Barracks, 
NAD, Hawthorne, Nev. Gunner 
Drasil reverted to enlisted status in 
1946, at his own request. He was 
serving as sergeant major of Head- 
quarters Battalion, MCS, Quantico, 
at the time of his retirement. 

CWO and Mrs. Drasil will live 
in Mexico, where the venerable Ma- 


76 


rine plans to attend the University 
of Guadalajara. 
AMSgt B. M. Rosoff 


Placed on Retired List (30 years) 


ROBERTS, Charles E. Capt 


Edited by AMSgt Paul C. Curtis 


Placed on Retired List (20 years) 


DYER, Edward C. BGen 
BENEDICT, William E. Col 
COOPER, Francis H. Col 
DORSEY, Elmer T. Col 
FERGUSON, James W. Col 
HOLMBERG, John S. Col 
MORROW, Guy M. Col 
REDFIELD, Ben ‘'Z"' Col 





Photo by AMSat B. M. 


Rosofi 


IstSgt Frank Drasil's career spanned the era from the Banana Wars 
to the missile age. He served three tours in China and one in Japan 
























MENEFEE, Melville M. 


WALDORF, Harry A. LtCol 
DUMAS, James L. Maj 
SPURLOCK, Christopher M. Maj 
BENNEFELD, Harold H. Capt 
HARING, Robert A. Capt 
MC LENDON Jr., Luther A. Capt 
MULRENNAN, Timothy C. Capt 
PRISBY, Daniel! D. Capt 
HAMILTON Jr., Edward B. cwo 


Placed on Retired List 
(Title 10, U. S$. Code) 


GILMORE, Richard E. Capt 
THOMAS Jr., Hubert N. cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


COSTELLO, William H. LtCol 
BINFIELD, James A. P. Maj 
GROFF, Goodwin C. Maj 
HANSEN Jr., Sigmund P. Maj 
DURHAM, Edward D. Capt 
OVERTON, Robert W. IstLt 
WARE, Cicero cwo 


Placed On Retired List (30 years) 


E-8 


DRASIL, Frank 220519 0398 





Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


E-9 
BROWN, Lewis L. 
NEGLEY, Elmer D. 


254185 0899 
272245 3099 


E-7 
BAXTER, Edward J. 
BERGER Jr., Richard L. 
BOLGER, Harold M. 
BOORAS, Ted L. 
BURKE, Francis G. 
CALDARONE, William A. 
CHRISTIANSEN, Edwin R. 
DAEHLER, Bernard A. 
EAKER, Forrest D. 
EDWARDS, Jack C. 
EDWARDS, James H. 
GOULD, Lindsey 
HAMMAN, Glenn A. 
HARPER, Carl R. 
HOGEVEEN, Henry 
JANTZ, Carl J 
KEITH, Robert V. 
KRIST, Richard F. 
LYMAN, Horace C. 
MARESKI, Edward J. 
NAZELROD, Archie |}. 
ROBERTS, William F. 
SIEMIENIEWICZ, Robert 
SINNOTT, Paul D. 
SNYDER, Paul L. 
SWINDELL, Luther M. 
TAYLOR, Palmer H. 


272849 0369 
273279 3049 
263448 4131 
268712 0369 
273185 0361 
267294 2771 
426895 3516 
272975 0121 
273106 0369 
272976 1833 
269802 6481 
272952 3049 
273178 3061 
263891 3049 
273199 0369 
244193 3516 
268512 0171 
364402 6621 
268579 0141 
269786 3049 
273057 1169 
272827 4631 
292591 6413 
273212 0121 
246534 1833 
269648 6413 
270281 1349 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 74] 


The question was: “After saluting an 
approaching senior, you converse with 
him. When the senior departs, you 
(a) salute again 
(b) do not salute again 
(c) have the option 
The correct answer is (a) salute 
again. You had (b) which would be 
“do not salute again.” 
ASet Russell A. Snodgrass 
MCRS, Harrison Bldg. 
209 E. 6th St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


@ You are correct. It was a typo- 
Sraphical error.—Ed. 





AERIAL NAVIGATION SCHOOL 
Dear Sir: 
I have read with great interest the 
article on the Aerial Navigation School 
in the January Leatherneck. Would you 


please tell me what the requirements 
for entry into the school are? 
PFC James G. Sullivan 
H&S Co., 3d FSR (FMF) 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Enlisted Detail Section, 
said: 
“At the present time, input is limited 


HQMC, 








THURNAU, Edward J. 
VOGEL, Morris 
WATSON, Lynn B. 
WEST, Francis 
WILLIAMS, Eugene 
WILLIS, Dick H. 
WINSTON, Edward B. 
WOMMACK, Willard E. 
ZARZECKI, Edward B. 


E-6 


256790 3371 
272845 3049 
233845 2111 
270009 0369 
271838 3516 
265360 0431 
1631451 7041 
250081 0811 
255680 0369 


273085 3537 
272084 0369 
271743 39049 
266727 3311 


BUCE, Douglas E. 
GUNN, James J. 
HISER, Earl J. 
STEVENS, Edward M. 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


E-7 
CHANCE, Robert F. 
GIBSON, George W. 
LEIDICH Jr., James E. 
SHAW Jr., Arthur B. 
SMITH, Thomas A. 


613871 7113 
263081 0811 
269790 0141 
265887 2639 
238969 0369 


E-6 

516241 1811 
655539 2543 
299788 1169 


BURGUS, Harry E. 
KIRKWOOD, Farnum H. 
WESTON, Charlie R. 


E-5 
632342 6641 
1154471 0369 
575714 $461 
601336 5537 
647397 3371 


COWLEY, Martin D. 
LINDSAY, William S. 
ROGERS Jr., Oscar C. 
SWANSON, Maynard W. 
WARD, Paul B. 


to those personnel selected by the Com- 
manding Officer, Marine Aviation De- 
tachment, Naval Air Technical Train- 
ing Center, Memphis, Tenn., from per- 
sonnel enlisting for assignment to Avia- 
tion Schooling, and personnel assigned 
to Aviation Schooling as a reenlist- 


ment option.”—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 











. .. and besides travel and adventure, the Corps has 
excellent Field Music Schools!" 
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SPACE TALK 


[Continued from page 63] 


KINEMATICS—-A study of motions. 


KiLL—Destroying a missile or enemy 
aircraft. 

LAUNCH PAD—The steel and concrete 
base from which a missile is launched. 
LIGHT YEAR—Some 6000 billion miles 
(the distance light can travel in one 
year’s time). Used as a unit of astro- 
nomical distance. 


LIQUID OXYGEN—By supercooling and 
storing under pressure, oxygen becomes 


liquid. It is used then as an oxidizer 
in a liquid-fuel rocket. 

LIQUID PROPELLANT—Rocket fuel us- 
ing one or more liquids in a mixture 
G.e. fuel, oxidizer and an additive). 
LIQUID ROCKET—Surprise—a 
that uses liquid fuel! 
LOX—Nothing nutritional—short for 
Liquid Oxygen, Explosive. 


rocket 


MACH—A unit of speed measurement 
named after Austrian physicist Ernst 
Mach. Refers to the speed in relation 
to the speed of sound. Thus Mach .5 
is half the speed of sound and Mach 5 
is five times the speed of sound. (At 
sea level the speed of sound is 760 
miles per hour) 


MAGNETOHYDRODYNAMICS—A tongue- 
twisting combination of several ex- 
isting words to describe the study of 
the interaction between magnetic fields 
and electrically conducting fluids and 
gases. 
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METEOR—Small, interplanetary bodies 
which fall into the earth’s atmosphere 
and burn up by friction. They’re 
“shooting stars.” 


MINITRACK—Short for minitrack radio. 
Refers to the track of a miniature 
transmitting set emitting telemeter- 
type signals. 


“MOON SUIT"—Recommended wearing 
apparel in high altitude flights and 
space tests. It’s of special, inflatable 
design covering the entire body. 


NOSE CONE—The cone-shaped nose of 
a rocket or missile. It is built to with- 
stand friction caused by the high tem- 
peratures generated by hypersonic 
speeds. (Does not have to be cone- 
shaped, may be blunt, for instance). 
NOZZLE BLOCK—The “throat” of a 
wind tunnel which regulates the air 
flow and velocity. 


ORB—A celestial sphere, a round body 
like a moon, planet or man-made satel- 
lite. 


ORBIT—Not a little piece of an orb, but 
the path such a body follows in its 
revolution about another body. (It’s 
unpowered). 

ORBITAL BOMBER, GLIDER OR ROCKET 
—In each case, refers to a vehicle with 
the capability of reaching orbital 
speeds, circling the earth one or more 
times “in orbit” then gliding back to 
base. 

OUTER SPACE—Commonly used to 
identify the space above the earth’s 
atmosphere. 


OX!IDIZER—A substance, generally 
liquid oxygen, that combines a fuel to 
produce heat and gas, as in the case of 
a biopropellant rocket. 

PARSEC—A unit of measure for inter- 
stellar space. Is the equivalent of 3.26 
light years. 

PERIGEE—The point in orbit of a mis- 
sile or satellite closest to earth (vs. 
apogee). 

PHOTON ENGINE—A type of rocket or 
missile engine in which the thrust is 
derived from harnessing a stream of 
light rays. 

PICK-UP—Not what you think, sir! It’s 
a sensing unit which “picks up” and 
measures such variables as tempera- 
ture, pressure and velocity during flight. 
PLANET—A heavenly body—usually 
shines by reflected light—and orbits 
around the sun or other stars. 

PLASMA JET—A device for producing 
a stream of very hot ionized gas. 
PLASMA PHYSICS—The science dealing 
with the study of fully ionized gases. 
REACTION MOTOR—An engine which 
compresses the incoming air, generally 
a turbojet. 





REACTION ENGINE—An engine in which 
thrust is generated by expelling a 
stream of moving particles rearwards. 


RE-ENTRY—Whenever a_ missile’ or 
spacecraft comes back into the earth’s 
atmosphere after being projected, or 
rocketed, above it, it is ‘‘re-entering.” 


RAMJET—A reaction type engine which 
depends upon forward velocity for the 
intake and compression of air which 
is burned with fuel to create jet thrust. 


RELAXATION TIMES—Not a planetary 
coffee break, but the period of time 
necessary for material to return to 
normal state following stress or a 
temperature change. 


ROCKET—A reaction type vehicle which 
burns either liquid or solid fuel to pro- 
duce hot gases which are ejected from 
a nozzle. Rockets carry their own 
oxidizer and therefore don’t need air for 
burning their own fuel. 


SATELLITE—An unpowered object in 
space which revolves about another 
body. 


SATELLOID—Science fictionese for a 
manned vehicle, half airplane and half 
satellite. It’s designed to orbit then re- 
turn to earth. 


SENSIBLE ATMOSPHERE—That which 
you can feel. It offers resistance. 


SIDEREAL—A measurement of time. A 
sidereal day, for example, is the time 
it takes the earth to make a complete 
revolution measured from the stars. 
A sidereal day is four minutes shorter 
than our day (which is called a solar 
day). 

SOLID ROCKET—Not the opposite of a 
hollow one, but refers to a rocket pro- 
pelled by a solid rocket fuel. 
SPACE—The area above the earth’s 
atmosphere extending into infinity. The 
precise point at which it begins is in- 
definite. 

SPATIAL BODY—A space body, what 
else? 


SPUTNIK—Breathes there an American 
who doesn’t know this is the Russian 
name for its man-made moon or satel- 
lite? 
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STATIC FIRING—Testing a rocket motor 
on the ground. 


STOL—Short for Short Take-off and 
Landing. 


STRATOSPHERE—A stratum of the at- 
mosphere lying immediately above the 
troposphere and immediately below the 
chemosphere. Clear? In other words 
the region about seven miles up extend- 
ing for some 19 miles or 50 miles, de- 
pending upon which meteorologist 
you're talking to. 


SUBSONIC—Speed less than that of 
sound. 


SUPERSONIC—Speeds greater than the 
speed of sound (which is 760 mph at 
sea level). 


TELEMETER—Transmitting data over 
great distances by means of electronic 
instruments. 


TERRESTRIAL SPACE—Space near the 
earth, or close enough so that the at- 
traction of the earth is dominant. 


TRANSISTOR—Tiny element in an elec- 
tronic circuit that does much the same 
job as a vacuum tube. It is light, 
practically unbreakable, long-lived, and 
highly efficient. 


TROPOSPHERE—The lower area of the 
earth’s atmosphere. It ranges in altitude 
from the earth to 60,000 feet at the 
equator to only 30,000 feet up at the 
poles. 


THRUST—The propelling force exerted 
on a reaction engine by its exhaust. 


UMBILICAL CORD—Any one of the 
servicing fluid or electrical lines con- 
necting a rocket or missile with the 
ground units. It is quickly detached at 
launching time. 


UNIVERSE—The entire spatial cosmos— 
or, more simply, infinite space. 


UPPER AIR—The atmospheric region 
embracing the ionosphere and the exo- 
sphere. 


VEHICLE—A device, or object, designed 
to transport another device or object. 
Thus a satellite launching vehicle lifts 
the satellite into orbit. 


VELOCITY—The speed of an object. 


WEAPONS SYSTEM—The combination 
of vehicle and payload, including all 
the supporting sub-systems and equip- 
ment which comprise a completely op- 
erational military weapon. 


WEIGHTLESSNESS—The absence of any 
apparent gravitational pull on an ob- 
ject. 


ZIP FUEL—A term partially borrowed 
from teen-age jargon (i.e. zip guns) but 
here refers to special high-energy jet 
engine fuel. 

END 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 77] 


KOREAN G.I. BILL 


Dear Sir: 

On January 23, 1953, I enlisted in the 
New York National Guard. My outfit 
was Headquarters Battery, 187th Field 
Artillery Observation Bn. 

Around September of 1954, I was put 
on temporary active duty and was sent 
to the Artillery Ballistic Meteorology 
School, Fort Sill, Okla. 


The school lasted for about four 


months and when I was graduated I 
returned to inactive duty. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1955, I enlisted in the Marine 
Corps and received my release from 
the National Guard. 

My question is, do I rate any G. I. 
benefits for the time I was on active 
duty, if so, how do I go about claiming 
them? Am I allowed to wear the Na- 
tional Defense Ribbon or any Army 
Reserve ribbons? How much active 
duty do you need to be eligible for the 
x. I. Bill? 

ACpl Thomas R. Johnson 

MABS-14, MAG-14 

Second Marine Aircraft Wing, FMF 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ The Director of Personnel, HQMC, 
answered your question as follows: 
“To be eligible fox benefits under the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952, 
sometimes called the ‘Korean G. I. 
Bill, a person must have served 90 


days or more on active duty between 
27 June 1950 and 31 January 1955; or 
have been discharged or released from a 
period of active duty, any part of which 
occurred during the Korean Conflict 
for an actual service-connected dis- 
ability. 

“The term ‘active duty’ is defined by 
Title 38, U. S. Code, as ‘full-time duty 
in the Armed Forces, other than active 


duty for training.’ 

“The term ‘active duty for training’ 
means, in the case of members of the 
National Guard of any state, full-time 
duty under sections 316, 502, 503, 504, 
or 505 of Title 32, U. S. Code. It ap- 
pears that the course of training or 
study mentioned in your letter falls 
within the meaning of Section 505. 


“It is pointed out, however, that vet- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 














"Just a couple more shots, Lieutenant!" 
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HbbLY US REBP TRE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Ir you’re a father, you don’t 
have to look into your brief- 
case for the facts on how 
much peace is worth to you. 

The answer is right in your 
heart. 

But keeping the peace isn’t 
just a matter of wanting it. 
Peace costs money. Money for 
strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and edu- 
cation to help make peace 
lasting. And money saved by 
individuals to keep our 
economy healthy. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond 
you buy is a direct invest- 
ment in America’s Peace 
Power. It not only earns 
money for you—it earns 
peace. And it helps us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Are you buying as many 
Bonds as you might? 





HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 1 months) 














ae $2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 
h week 
— $4.15 | $9.50 $18.75 





Photograph by Harold Halma 





HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


NO 
Sa 
The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks < * 


The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. ww se 
le st® 
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MARPENSIDE 


[continued from page 21] 


mit a reserve unit, an estimated 800 
Marines, because the ‘‘device”’ 
pletely disrupted a brigade helicopter 
movement. Planes and men were de- 
clared out of action in the vicinity of 
the “drop.” 

Two hours after H-hour, rain began 
to fall. Throughout the day, that 
evening and most of the following five 
days in the field, rain made mud Ma- 
rines of both friend and foe. The cloud- 
bursts were so heavy for three days 
that they ruled out flying, vertical 
assault maneuvering and aerial obser- 
vation. 

The Aggressor CP occupied only two 
positions during the exercise. They 
moved from an area northwest of 
Pulgas to the Case Springs area just 
prior to D-day. They remained at Case 
Springs throughout the invasion and 
defense of Marpenside. This 
borders the northeastern edge of Camp 
Pendleton and rises to an elevation of 
more than 2000 feet. The “trail” lead- 
ing up the mountain was nicknamed 
“The Road That Goes To Nowhere.” 
It was a nightmare of twists and turns. 

Security at the Aggressor command 
post was almost infallible. Observers 
and umpires, wearing green and white 
arm bands, were stopped and ques- 
tioned frequently. Reporters and 
cameramen covering the operation were 
only given name, rank and _ service 
number when they questioned POWs. 
Try as they would, it was impossible 
for them to get home town, organiza- 
tion or other particulars regarding the 
POWs’ capture. This was true of Ag- 
gressor prisoners as well as_ landing 
force personnel. Both sides had been 
well indoctrinated in the event they 
would be taken prisoner. 

Sixteen helicopters b:aring combat- 
loaded Marines made the initial landing 
over White Beach near the entrance to 
Aliso Canyon. Aggressor 
artillery, mortars and small arms fire 
were immediately employed to repulse 
the assault. One mortar unit, headed 
by Second Lieutenant Richard A. Rudd, 
raked the beach and road junctions. 
His guns were in position about 600 
yards behind the front-line troops and 
spread out in three locations, two tubes 
at a site. 

Helicopters of three different types 
were used—the HOK, HUS and HR2S. 
The versatile HUS, capable of carrying 
12 Marines, accomplished the actual 
troop-carrying tasks. The HR2S was 
utilized to move heavy equipment and 
supplies. This use of helicopters in 
PHIBLEX 12-59 resulted in the First 
Marine Division’s most extensive test 


com- 


area 


weapons, 


of the Corps’ vertical envelopment doc- 
trine. 

The second, third and fourth waves 
hit over White and Red Beaches. They, 
too, were hit heavily by Col Kelly’s 
“comrades” as they came in. By noon, 
it was known by the Aggressors that 
they were opposed by at least three 
battalions. This was determined by out- 
post spottings and from 
gleaned from 29 prisoners. 

The Aggressors fell back about 500 
yards, regrouped and struck back. That 
evening, the Aggressors tried to disrupt 
rear-guard activities. Each attempt was 
repulsed. Loud-speakers blared out 
propaganda messages. The following 
day, the assault force countered with 
leaflet drops. They included “Safe Con- 
duct Certificates,” and “beer chits.” 

Time and time again, the Aggressors 
attacked from small ambushes, destroy- 
ing or disrupting friendly supply routes. 
However, they were steadily pushed 
farther and farther inland from the 
beach. 

“At times the jets dove in on us,” 
ASgt Lowell T. Cassity, an Aggressor 
squad leader, said. “We neither heard 
nor saw them until it was too late.” 

Aerial reconnaissance by small ob- 
servation planes (OEs) was employed 
by both sides. The friendlies used the 
airstrip near the beach, while the Ag- 
gressors operated in and out of the 
Pendleton airstrip. The aircraft be- 


information 


longed to VMO-6, commanded bv 
Lieutenant Colonel H. F. Brown. Thev 
were used by artillery observers and 
tactical air observers to call in artille-v 
and Naval gunfire or to spot built-up 
areas, camouflaged positions, or truck 
and infantry movements. 

On D-plus-4, air activity over Mar- 
penside reached an_ all-time high. 
Brigade support aircraft flew 25 sorties. 
Colonel Thomas V. Morton was de- 
clared the first air ace. An Aggressor 
flyer, he “downed” three four-engine 
Marine transport planes and two FIJ4 
“Furies.” The transports were flying 
missions to resupply assaulting heli- 
copter troops by parachute drops. 

The problem was a “tool of the um- 
pires for the first two days of the ma- 
neuver.” Then the fun began. Para- 
mount on each side was the capture of 
“ol Kelly and Col Schmuck. Many at- 
tempts were made, but they were un- 
successful. During one _ raid, Col 
Schmuck’s CP was located by two 
Aggressors. He was not found, but a 
well-placed hand grenade “knocked 
out” part of his staff. 

In their retreating movement east- 
ward, the Aggressors used a flexible 
delaying action, utilizing fire team. 
squad and platoon tactics. Leapfrog 
maneuvers were highly successful in 
preventing the front line troops from 
advancing too fast. Suicide personnel 
were also left (continued on page 8¢) 







































































"| just wanted to ask him the time!" 


Garrick 
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RECORD SHOP 


[continued from page 39] 


works on an average of 45 cases each 
day. 

Like most of the Marines on duty at 
the center, ASgt Keith A. Scott, 22, 
welcomes the opportunity of being 
stationed in a metropolitan area. He 
has attended Washington University 
evenings, working for a degree in Busi- 
ness Administration. ‘‘At one time,” 
he said, ‘“‘we had 50 per cent of the Ma- 
rines here enrolled in college courses. 
After a few months of the duty here, 
Scotty had little trouble making up his 
mind. He shipped for six. 

“T like it here,” said his buddy, ASgt 
John F. Svetina, 20, of New York. “We 
have white collar jobs and get to live 
a little like civilians.” The most un- 
usual case Svetina has processed was 
one from a former Marine who re- 
quested a Purple Heart Medal. After 
checking his records, it was discovered 
that the applicant had never been any- 
where but to boot camp and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Except for the high rent in town,” 
explained ACpl Alexander Mitchell, 
22, of Maxwell, N. M., “I don’t think 
this duty can be beat.” Mitch came 
from Hawaii in March, 1957. “I like 
the climate better there,” he said 


candidly, “but Ill take the duty here, 
any time.” 

ACpl Larry Jones, 22, is a tall, thin 
youngster who, like most of the other 
Marines, was transferred from Camp 
Lejeune. But, unlike most of his bud- 
dies, Jones is one of the few unmarried 
ones. 

“The most interesting case I worked 
on was that of a private who went out 
on 16. He went into the Fleet with 
nary a stripe. I couldn’t get over that 
one.” 

“I think we have a good, efficient 
shop,” stated ASgt John F. Bernosky, 
of Darby, Pa. “We can get our hands 
on any records within 10 minutes.” Ski 
married a St. Louis girl, as have most 
of the Marines on duty at the records 
center. 

“Everybody here,” said ACpl Vince 
Garufi, 22, of Albany, N. Y., has either 
shipped over or extended to stay on.” 
ACpl Clarence R. Skinner could think 
of no disadvantages of duty in St. 
Louis, either. 

To ASgt John R. Noone, 21, ‘This 
is the best I’ve had. Liberty’s good, 
working conditions are pleasant, and 
we're lucky to have a damned good 
crew. Our checks always come in right 
on time from NATTC, NAS, Memphis, 
Tenn., on the 15th and 30th of every 
month.” 

“Our working hours are from 0730 to 
1600,” said ACpl Garufi, “and we work 
a five-day week. We all get subs and 
quarters, and just about everyone has 
a-ear.” 


The Navy and Marine Corps are the 
only services to use enlisted personnel 
to work their files. The Army and Air 
Force use civilians exclusively. 

The center’s policy is to keep under 
lock and key the military files of any 
civilian who is currently employed 
there. The records of former Marines 
who have become well-known public 
figures, such as Barney Ross, Carmen 
Basilio or the late Tyrone Power, are 
also kept in the safe. This precludes 
any possibility of souvenir hunters 
stripping valuable material from the 
jackets. 

But, no matter how far from the 
FMF a Marine may be, he never seems 
to completely escape its training pro- 
gram. Every Marine is taking the Basic 
Extension Course, and two are attend- 
ing evening college courses. 

For an outfit only three years old, 
they have a modest sports record. The 
Marines finished fourth in the center’s 
bowling league. A softball team fared 
somewhat better, winning the trophy 
in 1957. 

New Marines are indoctrinated early. 
“When a man reports in,” they said, 
“we sit him down and say, ‘You’ve got 
one of the best jobs in the Corps. Show 
us that you understand it.’ ” 

Invariably he does. 

“But, mainly,” they said, “‘we’re here 
to help people. When we put out 259 
letters a day, giving everyone who 
writes all the information he seeks, we 
figure we’ve put in a pretty good day’s 
work.” END 

























































































"The new first sergeant checked in yet?" 
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ILITARY artists, illustrators 
and cartoonists soon find 
that writers just will not 

confine their sagas, humor and articles 
to modern day jet-propelled brickbats. 

AGySgt Robert Fleischauer, former 
Leatherneck Staff Artist wailed, “The 
editor was always bringing in manu- 
scripts about everything from Conti- 
nental lance corporals to Nero’s Ma- 
I did so much research on 
swords, armor, guns and uniforms that 
I guess it just made me want to own 
a few of those old pieces. I guess that’s 
how I came to be a collector.” 

Today, Gunny Fleischauer’s studio 
apartment at Stafford, Va., resembles a 
military museum. Walls are covered 
with weapons and old prints of British 
and American Marines of past eras. 
Shelves sag with the weight of glasses 
bearing painted scenes of battle. Swords, 
shields and helmets add to the confu- 
sion. 

In answer to our questions we picked 
up the following info. The gunny col- 
lects military paintings, weapons and 
old recruiting posters of both British 
and American origin. He has amassed 
a library of 50 bagpipe records which 
he plays on a hi-fi set whenever he 
craves a din. 

He manages to find his treasures 
usually on tips from military friends. 
No, he does not want to sell or swap 
any items now in his collection, but he 
is always in the market for the unusual, 
old or new bagpipe records, and items 
of military interest, either British or 
British Colonial. His address is Box 
1844, Quantico, Va. 

We'd like to hear from other col- 
lectors like Gunny Fleischauer, and 
here is the information we need: 

What do you collect? Where do you 
find it? Where do you keep it? How 
cid you come to be a collector of this 
particular item? 

Do you buy from or swap with other 
collectors? What are you looking for 
particularly at the moment? Do you 
have a surplus or duplicates of items 
to swap? For what? 
books for 


rines. 


reference? 


Do you use 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS 


Could you recommend a few? Do you 
ever expect to convert your collecting 
hobby into a business? Can you place 
a total value on your collection? Where 
can you be reached by letter by other 
collectors? 

Send the info, together with a photo 
of yourself with some of your treasures, 
to, Ye Editor, THE ATTIC, Leather- 
neck, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, 
DC, 

For collectors of Americana, the 
Macmillan Company has announced 
the reissue of their huge volume, The 
Index of American Design. Originally 
published and sold at the cost of $15, 
the reissue will go for $9.95. This 


unique gallery of American folk arts 





































and handicrafts contains 378 illustra- 
tions, more than 100 of which are in the 
authentic colors of the original objects. 
There are 240, 9” by 12” pages. 

For those who collect’ goblets, 
tumblers and decanters of the 1830- 
1880 vintage, we’d recommend a re- 
markable 640-page volume called Vic- 
Marine 
shelves and cabinets hold pattern glass, 
collectible lot of 
pleasure in items 


torian Glass. wives whose 
in sets, will find a 
matching up their 
with those shown on the 265 pages of 
illustrations. The book is 
through our book shop to Leatherneck 
readers at a discount price of $8.25. 
END 


available 


Photo by AMSgt B. M. Rosoff 


The walls of AGySgt Robert Fleischauer's apartment are covered 
with old weapons and early prints of British and American Marines 





MARPENSIDE 


[continued from page 81] 


behind to delay the advance. Time and 
again, they attacked from the rear. 

The umpires with the Aggressors 
(likewise with the friendlies) constantly 
evaluated the casualty reporting system 
and developed realistic figures for 
fatalities and wounds. They also 
monitored methods of evacuation and 
treatment at each medical center. Vehi- 
cles and other equipment knocked out 
in the fighting were declared out of 
action for a specified time to test main- 
tenance and repair capabilities. This 
umpire control extended down to the 
company level. Throughout PHIBLEX 
12-59, they ‘“‘melted”’ into the problem’s 
preplanned, local, suggested and normal 
incidents. 

The ‘wounded’ were evaluated, 
processed, segregated and evacuated by 
types, including “radiation” casualties. 
Chief enlisted medical umpire was 
HMC G. E. Torney. Prior to the 
maneuver, he prepared hundreds of 
casualty tags to be used by fellow 
medical umpires in their evaluation 
and evacuation of wounded from front- 
line positions to medical facilities. 

Daily, the Maneuver Director (G-2) 
coordinated Aggressor groups or indi- 


viduals designed to test security and 
prisoner interrogation methods of the 


assaulting forces. The Intelligence In- 
cidents Unit shot 24 Marine “actors” 
into the problem. They represented a 
priest, a janitor, information sellers, a 
saloon keeper, military deserters, 
atomic experts, etc. All were enlisted 
men and products of AGySgt Glenn A. 
Bouck’s research of actual subversive 
files of years gone by. The “actors” 
were dressed in appropriate garb and 


carried identification papers such as 
party membership and special pass 
cards. Each incident discovery by the 


assauit force created a second incident, 
etc., and all intermeshed into a big 
picture. The end result was to identify 
the locations of civic structures, mili- 
tary and civilian VIPs, etc. 

Some of the “actors” played their 
roles so well that they were never 
caught. One represented a newspaper 
reporter. He was so convincing that he 
had the opportunity to photograph 
vital maps and individuals as he dined 
and took notes. When he left, he was 
provided with transportation and in- 
vited to return the following day. 

Aside from the “actors,” refugees 
were interjected into the maneuver also 
to see how the landing force would 
handle them. They numbered about 
800 and wandered around in groups of 
200 to 300. 

They, too, were given a story to be 
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"Now you see, Sir, why | think McLoog 
should be promoted!" 
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used when questioned or screened by 
the friendlies. They represented farmers 
who had fled to the hills to escape the 
Naval bombardment and the harsh 
treatment imposed by the Aggressors. 
En route back to their farm lands, they 
descended’ upon the assault force en 
masse. They were reluctant to answer 
questions because they had been pre- 
warned that the “enemy” would kill 
them, mistreat their women or use 
nuclear and bacteriological weapons on 
them and their livestock. 

By sheer weight of numbers and air 
superiority, the Aggressors were forced 
back to high ground positions near 
Case Springs. The command post of 
Col Kelly was discovered and was 
placed under constant strafing and 
bombing attacks. Artillery pounded the 
Aggressors the evening of D-plus-4, 
forcing them into a small pocket of 
resistance. 

Col Kelly made a plea to the civilian 
populace not to panic. He had an- 
nounced over a San Diego radio station 
(actual)—“We are progressing accord- 
ing to plan to drive the assault force 
into the sea.” 

A break in the weather set the stage 
for the end of hostilities. Knowing that 
the Aggressors were bottled up in a 
relatively small area, 75 Marine-laden 
helicopters landed friendly troops on 
the high ground northwest of Case 
Springs. This chess move paved the 
way for a concerted three-pronged at- 
tack on Col Kelly’s last stronghold. As 
the assault force pinched in, Gen Riley 
ordered a surface-to-surface “nuclear 
device” upon the area. This ended or- 
ganized resistance and rang down the 
curtain of PHIBLEX 12-59 at 1100, 
D-plus-5, two days earlier than had 
been expected. 

Some of the Divvy elements had been 
involved in the land and sea phases of 
the maneuver for nine days; some of 
the Aggressors were in the field even 
longer. All of them were tired, dirty 
and wet. 

“It was a very successful exercise,” 
Col Crockett said. ‘There were more 
close-in engagements than would nor- 
mally occur in this type of operation.” 
He added, “It was unfortunate that the 
constant rain hampered helicopter em- 
ployment.” 

Even though the rain worked against 
both the defenders and the assault 
force, training objectives were met to 
the satisfaction of all. 

PHIBLEX 12-59 marked a first for 
Marine Aggressors in that they em- 
ployed tactics, weapons and wore uni- 
forms similar to those of a potential 
enemy. Previously, only Marine Corps 
tactics were used by both sides. 

The Aggressors in the “Defense of 
Marpenside”’ fought one of the hardest 
losing battles in maneuver warfare. 

END 
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[continued from page 79] 








erans’ benefits are adjudicated solely by 
the Veterans Administration, and the 
decision of eligibility rests solely with 
that agency. 

“Records of Headquarters, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, do not show that you are 
entitled to the National Defense Serv- 
ice Medal for your service in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, as you did not enter on 
active duty until 7 September 1955. The 
closing date for this award is 27 July 
1954.”—Ed. 

















FMCR BENEFITS AND PAY 
Dear Sir: 

I will be eligible to be transferred to 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in 
June, 1959, having completed 19 years 
and six months of active duty. 

At the present time I am drawing 
$350.00 basic pay per month due to the 
fact that I have 21 months of Naval 
"It's the only way Gunny can enjoy a ball game!" Reserve time which puts me over the 
20-year bracket for pay purposes. My 
question is, what will my retirement 
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Available for First Cime! 
THE 1959 MARINE CORPS CALENDAR 


Created for MARINES and their FAMILIES 





-—--365 MARINE CORPS events historically recorded 
for each day—many you will personally remember. 


---13 beautiful full colored reproductions of famous 
MARINE CORPS historical paintings. 


---All pictures suitable for framing in your 

recreation room or den. Following are a few: lwo Jima ® 
Marine Aviation © Tun Tavern © Tarawa ° Peleliu 

e Korea ¢ War 1814 « 

Halls of Montezuma © World War I e 


---Each Calendar gives parents and relatives of MARINES 
a complete account of each man's activities from BOOT CAMP 
to advanced training and beyond to the many opportunities available. 





---All profits used in reconstruction for Tun Tavern, Philadelphia, Pa. Tentative dedication November 10, 1961. 








PRICES: RECONSTRUCTION of TUN TAVERN Send to: _- 
Single Copy: $1.00 P.O. BOX 1775 PHILADELPHIA, PA. Address 
All additional Copies 40¢ each. : 
Please send me at once ___ MARINE CORPS CALENDARS. $_ a a 





Enclosed is State 
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pay be when I am transferred to the 
FMCR in June, 1959? 

Secondly, I would like to know if 
I’m entitled to free plane transportation 
within the continental limits of the 
U. S. or abroad while a member of the 
FMCR, inasmuch as I’m not consid- 
ered on the retired list. What reference 
can I quote if I’m ever challenged on 
that question? 

AMSgt Joseph Romel 
Marine Aviation Detachment 
NATTC, Memphis, Tenn. 


@ Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, sent this reply: 

“Upon transfer to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve, AMSgt Romel will be in 
receipt of retainer pay computed on 
214% of his basic pay at time of trans- 
fer multiplied by the number of years 
active service. 

“Under the provision of OPNAV In- 
struction 4650.4, personnel on the re- 
tired list, temporary disability retired 
list, and members of the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve, who are receiving re- 
tirement or retainer pay may be eligible 
for transportation in vessels of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service on 
a space available basis. 

“Travel on non-scheduled fgovern- 
ment aircraft, within the continental 
United States only may be authorized 
on a space available basis under the 
provisions of OPNAV_ Itr OP-404 
DZ/twm Serial 843 P40 of 8 July 1958.” 
—Ed. 


PENNSYLVANIA BONUS 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing in regards to whether 
the State of Pennsylvania has adopted 
any form of bonus for the Korean 
Conflict; if so, what are the particulars? 

James E. Fitchett 
4206 N. E. 30th Ave. 
Portland 11, Ore. 


@® Personal Affairs Branch, Director of 
Personnel, HQMC, told us: 


Payment of the Pennsylvania bonus 
for service in the Korean conflict must 
await action of the 1959 session of the 
State Legislature. Voters at the polls 
last election day approved in principle 
payment of a Korean bonus based on 
length of service and not to exceed 
$500. No provision was made at that 
time for raising the money. Following 
approval by the voters, the method of 
raising the money will come _ before 
the next meeting of the legislature. 

“Pennsylvania’s Legislature meets 
only in odd-number years, so the ques- 
tion will come before the 1959 session. 
The earliest possible date for receiving 
applications and making payments 


would be in 1960.”—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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"Now | know what ‘Vertical Envelopment’ means!" 
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Post Chaplain 
Henderson Hall 
Arlington, Va. 


Dear Chaplain: 

I guess, by now, you are wondering 
about all those boxes and boxes of 
letters addressed to the Head, Peedie 
Research Team that have turned up 
in your office. Weil, if you want to 
know who sent them—I did. 

The reason for this is twofold. 
First, the Peedie problem has sud- 
denly become a’Navy matter and you 
happen to be the nearest Navy 
representative around. Secondly, since 
you are used to hearing some peculiar 
stories, you will be able to take the 
following in stride and handle the 
situation. 

Of course, I realize that you, Sir, 
may not have heard of the activities 
of the Peedie Research Team, so I 
will brief you: 

The Peedie Research Team was 
formed when it was reported from 
Philadelphia that one Herkimer 
Peedie was the first Marine to ever 
make an amphibious landing. He is 
supposed to have fallen overboard on 
November 11, 1775. Naturally, this 
needed investigation, so a group of us 
noncoms, interested in startling facts 
of this nature, organized a team to 
look into the matter. We located an 
ideal place for our headquarters— 
the Henderson Hall Staff NCO Club. 

All our researching had to be con- 
ducted after regular working hours, 
but I must say the team members were 
extremely loyal. Night after night, 
they reported aboard to undertake 
their self-appointed task. They never 
complained once, although I hear 
some of their wives got mad as the 
dickens. 

Try as we might though, we 
couldn’t actually confirm the report 
on Herkimer Peedie. At one point we 
even attempted to resolve the problem 
by taking a vote. It proved nothing, 
since the researchers and club cus- 
tomers were evenly split. The re- 
searchers thought Herkimer was the 
first to make a landing; the customers 
maintained Derby Ross was first. The 
club chef abstained from the voting 
and subsequently quit his job with the 
comment he wasn’t about to slave 
over a hot griddle for a bunch of 
lunatics. Despite his irrelevant obser- 
vation, the team bears him no ill will. 

Although we were stymied on 
Herkimer Peedie, as time progressed 
we learned a lot about other Peedies 
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PEEDIE REPORT 


Head, Peedie Research Team, Submits 


Resignation After Successful Tour In Office 
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who have served the Corps. We 
pretty well established that the first 
group to ever be classified as the “Ten 
Per Cent Who Never Get the Word” 
was a squad of Peedies fighting the 
Indians in Florida back in 1836. Dur- 
ing a skirmish they discovered that 
they had left their ammunition back 
at the bivouac area. 

We confirmed another thing. The 
Corps has had its Peedies for a long 
time in both war and peace; they’ve 
hung on like Cat Fever. We learned 
that the first time a sergeant ever 
shouted, “Get Off the Skyline,” the 
command was addressed to a Peedie. 

Still, we lacked definite information 
on the first amphibious landing. In 
desperation, we appealed to Leather- 
neck readers for assistance. 

The response was startling. We 
heard from all over the world. Seems 
everybody who read_ Leatherneck 
knew of one or two Peedies. Chief 
Warrant Officer Earl Pike, in Japan, 
even traced the Peedie lineage back 
to the time of the Roman Marines. 
He sent statistics he’d compiled 
through the years showing that 
Peedies account for nearly all the 


missed musters, special liberty chits 
and dropped rifles at inspections. On 
the rifle range, this clan places more 
shots in the butts than all the rest 
of the Corps put together. 

For his outstanding work we 
awarded him a canteen cup which we 
had reason to believe was used by 
Happenstance Peedie at his promo- 
tion party in 703. Happenstance was 
advanced to Lance Corporal after 
having successfully held his old rank 
for 23 years. We also sent the gun- 
ner a bunch of nickels which were in 
the cup. These we’d save by not 
playing the club’s juke box while the 
Peedie Team was conducting its busi- 
ness sessions. 

One letter arrived from Buenos 
Aires, written on the stationery of a 
night club. It bears testimony either 
to the dedication of Leatherneck’s 
readers to our project, or that night 
life in Buenos Aires is a pretty dull 
item. 

Be that as it may, the team kept on 
the job at Henderson Hall, dutifully 
consolidating the information and 
occasionally calling their wives, telling 
them to keep dinner warm. 
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The team even performed a mission 
of good will, Chaplain, which will no 
doubt gladden your heart. A letter 
arrived from Lieutenant Richard Ray- 
mond in Clarkesville, Tenn. He’d 
suffered from his brush with a Peedie, 
and the research team immediately 
voted to rectify the situation. 

Raymond said that when he was at 
Camp Pendleton he was in a battery 
which boasted one PFC Hustler 
Peedie. This Peedie, Lt Raymond 
says, was a gambler of the worst 
order; he had few equals and no 
superiors. He built a reputation for 
never losing a bet, consequently, when 
liberty call went, there were a lot of 
stay-at-homes in the battery. The 
situation morale—and 
making Hustler a rich man. 

Everybody was hoping he’d lose a 
bet just once, but it never seemed to 
happen. It was time he was taught a 
lesson and Lt Raymond thought he 
had the chance one night. Raymond, 
as OOD, was making his rounds 
when, in his own words: 

“T heard the mutter of voices and 
slap of cards filtering from beneath 


the door of the H&S Battery head. 


was hurting 





I quietly eased the door open. Sure 
enough, there was Peedie with six 
buddies squatting around a_ blanket 
with cards in their hands and money 
in front of them. 

“T fixed them with a stern look, and 
asked pointedly if they would con- 
sider donating the stakes to Navy 
Relief. They nodded. Silently, I wrote 
them a receipt and gathered up the 
money. They filed out, all except 
Peedie. I told him to stand by. 

“You, son, are going up to the man 
in the morning,” I said. “You have to 
learn that gambling doesn’t pay. 

“The next morning, I called him 
and read him off soundly. I told him 
his gambling days were over; he had 
to lose sometime and this was it. 

“Peedie politely informed me that 
he just couldn’t help gambling and 
just couldn’t lose a bet. 

“So, in he went to the battalion 
commander. 

“Several minutes later he emerged, 
looking little the worse for his brush 
with the colonel. 
called me in. 

““Come in, lieutenant, said the 
CO. “‘I think we have that young 
man straightened out at last. I just 
proved to him that he could lose a 
bet, and it cost him five bucks. He 
bet me that I had a mole on my left 
shoulder blade, and when I took off 
my shirt to show him he was wrong, 
you should have seen his face.’ 

“I turned pale at the colonel’s 
words . I’'d just bet Peedie 20 
dollars that he couldn’t talk the shirt 
off the skipper’s back in 10 minutes.” 

Well, Chaplain, I can tell you 
everybody on the Peedie Research 


Then the colonel 


be 


Team was pretty broken up by what 
the lieutenant had to say. There’s 
good Peedies and now, I guess we 
know about a bad Peedie. Anyway, 
the team immediately voted that a 
canteen cup full of nickels be sent 
the lieutenant to help him overcome 
his anguish. 

Not only that, a sub-committee of 
the team was formed to find a method 
to show Hustler Peedie the error of 
his ways. They borrowed a deck of 
cards from the club manager last 
week and went into executive session 
I think their 
report will be ready shortly. 


in the club basement. 


But so much for the team’s good 
works. I haven’t gotten around to 
explaining how you happened to fall 
heir to all the Peedie records. This 


I will do now. 


All these letters we received started 
to create a problem; they kept getting 
mixed up with the club menus and 
after I’d filled the cloakroom with 
them, there was no place for anyone 
to hang his hat. I was considering 
having the entries bound tastefully in 
leather. To do this I had opened 
negotiations with the guard platoon 
for the tops off their old combat 
boots. 

However, I had to table that plan 
when the club manager called me 
aside in a friendly manner and said, 
“Listen, Missfire, you get your letters 
and carcass out’n the club, pronto.” 

I told him I would but I didn’t 
have anywhere to go. He promptly 
passed the hat around the place, but 
since it was the day before the eagle 
screams, they only came up with 
enough money to get me to Phila- 
delphia. 

Since that was the birthplace of the 
Peedies, I didn’t object. When I got 
to Philadelphia I established an office 
at the end of a long mahogany table 
they keep in the Chief’s club at the 
Navy Base. No sooner had I pulled 
up a stool (there are no chairs around 
this table, oddly enough) an old 
Navy Chief comes up to me and says, 
“Whatcha got in all them boxes, 
sonny?” 

Well, I explained about the Peedie 
Research Team and its good works. 
And he said, “Say, I seen some of 
them characters in the Fleet. Are 
Peedies in the Navy eligible for one 
of them canteen cups of nickels?” 

I told him that while I knew the 
Navy probably had its Peedies, I 
never heard of one outdistancing a 
Marine at being first in anything. 

The ancient = mariner 
something like “humph” and walked 
off. I went back to poring over my 
reports and studying new data. In 
fact, I was considering asking a 
WAVE chief for a date, when the 
old-timer tapped me on the shoulder. 

“Gotcha,” he said, waving some 


muttered 


limp papers which I at first took to 
be a bunch of club napkins that had 
been loosely scribbled over. He ex- 
plained that the papers were really 
the diary of the first Peedie to serve 
in the Navy. He showed me the part 
where he mentioned his brother serv- 
ing with the Marine detachment 
aboard the same ship. 

Then on the napkin, I mean page, 
which was headed Nov. 11, 1775, I 
came across an astounding passage. 

TURN PAGE 
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PZEDIE (cont.) 


It seems the Peedie brothers didn’t 
like each other too well and were 
constantly bickering over one thing or 
another. Well, on this day, the Navy 
Peedie was hanging up his skivvy 
shirts to dry and Herkimer, the Ma- 
rine Peedie, thought he recognized 
one of the shirts as his own. 


A hot dispute arose and the Navy 
Peedie attempted to resolve the dis- 
cussion by hanging a Sunday punch 
on the Marine’s nose. Herkimer was 
a Marine through and through. He 
let loose an angry bellow and charged 
at his brother. His kin, who retained 
the disputed shirt, decided to quit 
while he was ahead. He cut out for 
the foremast. He was quite agile and 
beat his brother to the highest yard- 
arm by several feet. Herkimer, it 
must be pointed out in all justice, was 
hampered by the fact that he had 
stopped to pick up a belaying pin en 
route, 

Out on the yardarm the two faced 
each other, the Navy Peedie with 
skivvy shirt and Herkimer, menacing- 
ly waving his club. There was only 
one thing left for the sailor to do... 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 87] 


EARLY RETURN TO JU. S. 


Dear Sir: 

I have heard that there is an order, 
either Marine Corps or Armed Forces, 
which states that a married man may 
be transferred to the continental U. S. 
(CONUS) three months prior to his 
discharge if he so requests. 

Being unable to locate such an order, 
I turn to you. Is this fact or fiction? 

ASegt Robert A. Hale 
VMF (AW)-314, MAG-11 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 
HQMC, torwarded us this reply: 
“There is no Marine Corps Order or 
policy which authorizes married Ma- 
rines serving overseas to request reas- 
signment to CONUS three months early 
for separation. Paragraph 10301, Ma- 
rine Corps Manual, concerns return to 
CONUS for separation. It states in 
part that Marines serving overseas 
should be returned not later than 10 
days prior to the effective date of 


separation.” —Ed. 
END 


he made a flying leap off the yard- 
arm. His diary says, “Gadzooks, it 
seemed a long way down to the water. 
Surely, I would have cracked my 
noggin had not the undergarment I 
clutched filled with air and slowed my 
descent.” 

Herkimer Peedie saw what had 
happened and made a futile lunge at 
his brother as he went by. It threw 
him off balance and he plunged from 
the yardarm, reaching water a split 
second behind his brother. 

I yawned and handed the chief 
back his diary. It was all very well 
to know how Herkimer had come to 
fall overboard, but, I told the chief, 
I didn’t believe that helped the cause 
of the Navy for a Peedie first. The 
old chief snarled, “Lissen, Missfire (I 
don’t know why people keep calling 
me that), “don’t you see that it shows 
a Navy Peedie made the first success- 
ful take-off from a ship before your 
man made an amphibious landing? 

“Not only that,” he continued, “it 
proves that a sailor made the first 
successful parachute jump, before a 
Marine ever thought of sky-diving. 
Now gimme that tin cup full of 


nickels.”’ 


I declined the chief’s request as 
politely as possible and managed to 
make my getaway during the riot 
that followed. 

On the train back to Washington, 
I got to thinking that perhaps I had 
been too hasty and that the chief did 
have a good argument. 

Certainly the Navy deserves the 
Peedie honors, particularly the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. So, as soon as I re- 
turned to Henderson Hall, I took im- 
mediate steps to dissolve the Peedie 
Research Team and turn the records 
over to the nearest Navy representa- 
tive, who happens to be you, Chap- 
lain. 

As soon as I get the report from the 
basement sub-committee my work will 
be finished and I will resign as Head, 
Peedie Research Team. This threatens 
to present another problem. Since I 
appointed myself to office, I’m in some 
doubt as to who should receive my 
resignation. 


Sincerely, 


Acting Head, Peedie Research Team 
END 











"Frankly, I'm beginning to wonder. He's been 
digging that foxhole for three weeks!" 
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Early Separation Open To Enlisted 


Enlisted Marines who have 120 days or less of 
obligated service remaining upon return to the 
U.S. from a normal overseas tour may be separated 
early under a new policy announced recently by 
Headquarters Marine Corps. 

To qualify, a returning Marine must also con- 
sent in writing to early separation, with the un- 
derstanding that entitlement to pay and allowances 
and credit for active Federal service ceases on the 
actual date of separation. 

Headquarters said the new program will make 
possible more effective assignment of enlisted per- 


Annuities For 


Contingency option election forms still are being 
received from Marines after they have completed 
i8 vears of service creditable in the computation 
of their basic pay. Reasons are advanced that the 
elections are being submitted after the deadline date 
hbeeause (1) the members had not been informed 
of the provisions of the Act until after the deadline 
date had passsed, and ‘or (2) members were await- 
ing a “letter of reminder” from Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, and, until such letters arrived, they felt 
there was ample time in which to apply. 

The Comptroller General of the United States 
has consistently held that elections submitted late, 
based on a lack of information or knowledge of the 


provisions of Title 10, U. S. C. 1431-1444 (form- 


Marines Returning From Overseas 


sonnel, and will reflect economies in terms of both 
money and manpower. 

Those electing the early move will be discharged 
or released by the first Marine Corps activity to 
which they report upon return from overseas. 

Marines who do not consent to early separation 
will be discharged or released upon normal expira- 
tion of obligated active service. 

In event of future recall, Marines separated early 
under this program will be considered in the same 
status as those who have completed their enlist- 
ment or periods of extended active duty. 


Survivors 


erly the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 
Act) are not valid. Sinee Headquarters Marine 
Corps has no authority to make an exception to 
that ruling, elections received after the deadline 
date are filed without action. 

“Letters of reminder” to each applicable Marine 
were initiated by Headquarters in July, 1955. This 
practice was discontinued after August, 1957. In 
order to avoid continuing occurrences of the in- 
cidents stated, commanding officers, having been 
delegated the responsibility of providing members 
with timely and appropriate instruction forms by 
paragraphs 12 and 13 of MCO 1750.2A, should 
have established by now, systems of timely notifica- 
tion. 


NCO Fitness Reports 


PRAM Notice 1-59 changed the reviewing pro- 
cedure for non-commissioned officer fitness reports. 
It is now mandatory that a remark be written in 


Section D and that the report be reviewed by an 
officer next senior in the chain of command to the 
marking officer. 


« 


Marine Corps Accepts Only Four-Year Enlistments 


Marine Corps Headquarters recently announced 
that recruiters are now accepting only four-year 
enlistments. The new recruiting plan has elimi- 
nated the three-year enlistment. Prior to the 
changeover, Marine recruiters were meeting ap- 


proximately 85 per cent of their quotas with four- 
year enlistments. 
Marines may continue to reenlist in the Corps 


for two, three, four or six years. 
TURN PAGE 
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NEW ARMED FORCES ENLISTED RANK GRADES 
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4 5 $ 7 8 
AIR MAN AIR MAN AIRMAN AIRMAN STAFF TECHNICAL MASTER SENIOR CHIEF 
THIRD SECOND FIRST SERGEANT SERGEANT SERGEANT MASTER MASTER 
CLASS CLASS CLASS SERGEANT SERGEANT 
RATE OF PAY $83.20 $85. 80 $124. 00 $160. 0c $205. 00 $245. 00 $285. v0 $340. 00 $140 00 
OVER 4 MOS. UNDER 2 YRS, OVER 2 YRS, OVER 3 YRS, OVER 4 YRS, OVER 8 YRS, OVER 10 YRS, OVER 14 YRS, OVER 22 YRS 


Explanation of Marine Corps Transition Period. 
or privileges. Corporals and sergeants promoted prior to LJan59 become 
to LJan61] to get promoted, Staff sergeants and technical sergeants promoted 
sergeants and acting gunnery sergeants and have to 1Jan63 to get promoted, 
and have to ljJan65 to get promoted. 
privileges do occur. Reduction results in loss of pay, rank insignia and privileges. 
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to 


LJan59 


become 


FMFLant, 


(MAX) 


The new rank structure is devised so that no one will lose a stripe, pay 
acting corporals and acting sergeants and have 
staff 
Master sergeants become acting master sergeants 
If not promoted during transition period no loss of pay, but loss of chevron 


acting 


Naval 














and 


Base 
Norfolk, Va. 














Unpaid Pay And Allowances And Death Gratuity 


You can be sure that the person you want to 
receive your “arrears of pay” will get it by indi- 
cating that person’s name in Item 17 of the Record 
of Emergency Data (DD Form 93-1). Your “‘ar- 
rears of pay” includes all basic pay, BAQ, S&FD, 
incentive pay, special pay, unecashed military 
checks, ete., which you earned but did not receive 
before death. “Arrears of pay” in the case of en- 
listed personnel also includes any “Savings De- 
posits”? deposited with the Marine Corps. There- 
fore, “arrears of pay” may be much more than 
just “a few days’ pay.” The person named by you 
to receive this money may be a relative, non-rela- 
tive, friend, creditor: in fact, anybody you desig- 
nate. Indicated percentages, when more than one 
recipient is designated, must total 100 per cent. If 
you have been married recently, or if there have 
been other changes in your family which will 
change the person you desire to receive this money, 
make out a new DD 93-1 in your company office 
and put the name of the person you want to get 
this money in Item 17. This is the only way you 
can assure that this money is paid to the person 
you wish to receive it. If you do not specifically 
name a person to receive the money (Item 17, DD 
93-1) it will go to your nearest relative(s) as pro- 
vided by law. (First, to your wife; if none, then to 
your child(ren); if none, then to your parent(s) ; 





ete. ) 

DEATH GRATUITY (smallest payment $800, 
largest payment $3000) is different. If you are 
married when you die, your wife (widow) will re- 
ceive the death gratuity if her name is shown in 
your Marine Corps records regardless of the fact 
that you have named some other person to receive 
it. If you are not married and have no children, 
death gratuity may be paid to your parent(s) or 
brothers and sisters in the amounts (percentages ) 
you designate in Item 16 (DD 93-1). If for some 
reason you do not desire to designate a person or 
persons to receive the death gratuity it will be paid 
in the following order of priority: (1) widow; 
(2) children; (3) parent(s) in equal shares; (4) 
brothers and sisters in equal shares. 

REMEMBER—(1) You can name the person to 
receive your “arrears of pay” and you can name 
anybody—BUT only by filling out your DD 93-1 
(Item 17); (2) you have less choice in naming the 
person to get your death gratuity (MUST be paid 
to your widow, or if none, to your children), BUT 
if you don’t have a widow or children, you can 
name your parent(s) or brother(s) and sister(s) 
as you may want them to receive it, and you can 
name the shares (percentage) they will receive. 
BUT this can be done only if you show your wishes 
in Item 16, DD 93-1. 

END 
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SHIP OF DESTINY by 

Henry J. Slater. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York. 

Price $2.75 

In a story, keyed to suspense and 


action, author Henry Slater describes 
the plight of 3000 people suddenly cast 











































adrift in a worldless sea. After their 
luxury liner barely survives a cata- 
clysmic storm, they discover that their 
home port in England no longer exists. 
In fact, the entire British Isles and all 
of Europe have disappeared. 

The ship becomes the last vestige of 
civilization, creating a classless society. 
Wealth and position go out the port- 
hole, permitting odd combinations of 
friendships and romances. Omnipresent 
in the story is the question of whether 
the streamlined Noah’s Ark will make 
a landfall before supplies are gone, if 
there is a landfall to make. 

Characterizations of passengers aboard 
the Ship of Destiny are excellent; the 
strong and the weak are finely drawn. 
Inasmuch as the fantasy is within the 
realm of possibility, it forces each 
reader to ask himself how he would 
react if faced with slow and almost 
certain death. 

Walter Stewart 


THE STORY OF AVIATION 

by David C. Cooke. Archer 

House, New York, N.Y. 
Price $4.95 


Whether your interest in aviation 
stems from experience as a pilot, pas- 
senger, or just an appreciation of the 
romance of flight, The Story of Avia- 
tion will be absorbing reading for you. 

Well written, without any dependence 
on wordy technical explanations, the 
author reviews the thrilling and, at 
times, unbelievable story of man’s con- 
quest of the air. He begins with the 





ancient times 
and ends with the latest supersonic 
jets and rockets. 

In addition to the excellent text, the 
story is documented with a profusion 
of photographs and drawings. 

David C. Cooke is well known as an 


myths and legends of 


aviation author. Since his first article 
on the subject, sold at the age of 16, 
he has written more than 300 magazine 
articles and 17 books on aviation. As 
Aviation Editor for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, his writing is syn; 
dicated in 139 newspapers. 

Mr. Cooke, in The Story of Aviation, 
demonstrates beyond question, his 
qualification to write a history. 

Walter W. Barr 


COMBAT: PACIFIC THE- 
ATER — WORLD WAR II 
Edited by Don Congdon. Dell 
Publishing Co., Inc., 750 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

Price 50¢ 


In his introduction, former Yank re- 
porter Merle Miller says, ‘These ac- 
counts were written by men who were 
either there at the time or know what 
it was like to have been there, and 
have the ability to tell about it accu- 
rately.” The 382 pages following the 
introduction bear out Miuiller’s state- 
ment. 

Through the eyes of John Hersey. 
Robert Sherrod and Hanson Baldwin, 
not to mention Marine combatants who 
“did not have time for frills of lan- 
guage,” the reader is constantly re- 
minded of combat events long erased 
by a kind memory. 

As-a-“compilation of published re- 
ports, the paperback volume offers a 
superb insight to the daily, grimy, ex- 
hausting business of making war, with- 
out heroics, but with a plentitude of 
heroism and courage. From Pearl 
Harbor to Iwo Jima, PT boat to in- 
fantryman, the stories—some complete 
works and others excerpts—have an on- 
the-spot authenticity. 

A companion book, Combat: Eu- 
ropean Theater — World War II is 
available at the same price. 

Walter Stewart 
END 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.75 


2. 1958 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1958 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. “—-AND A FEW MARINES"'—Written 
and illustrated by Col. John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr. Here are stories of Marines 
written by a man who was a Marine and 
knew what he was writing about. 
Discount Price $5.00 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprehensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 


6. BAND OF BROTHERS by Ernest 
Frankel. Acclaimed by reviewers as one 
of the best books about Marine action in 
Korea. 

Discount Price $4.00 


7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 
8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 
9. BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP. By Col. 
Gregory “Pappy” Boyington. Marine 
flyer and one of the most controversial 
personalities of World War II. “Pappy” 





tells his own story in this tale of an un- 
predictable Marine flyer. 
Discount Price $4.00 


10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines, soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


11. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
sixth edition of the popular Marine ref- 
erence manual is now available. 

Price $1.50 


12. 8-MAN DRILL. Twenty-three pages 
of illustrated instruction for recently 
adopted drill at squad and platoon level. 
Included free with each Guidebook pur- 
chased in the future. Price if ordered 
separately— 

Hard Paper Cover $ .50 

Without Cover $ 40 


13. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. Discount Price $3.00 


14. ONE WAS A MARINE. By Major 
Doyle A. New. Written as the author 
moved about the Corps’ various stations 
during the years from 1930 until World 
War II. 

Discount Price $3.00 


15. MOTOR MANUAL. The 36th edition 
including the new ’59 cars. Complete with 
specifications, statistics and repair pro- 
cedures. 

Discount price $7.00 


discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 
If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the Historical 
Branch, HQMC. Discount Price $2.50 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 7 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 

17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 

18. Guadalcanal ...... eidiavelalens $4.30 

ee ORRIN oS oi gfe vecsis ssc ce te ieoniexerete $3.85 

BOs WONONGNS oko aciecasiiediee $2.95 

BN. WOW TBRINIGIA: 62-66s codecs $3.85 

of AR OP $4.95 
23. Marine Aviation in 

the Philippines... 0: s.6.006 $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


24. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
25. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 


26. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
27. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 





(] Check (] Money Order 
(Please do not send cash) 

Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §........... 
I a 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 «21 22 23 24 25 26 27 

Send the book(s) immediately to: 

COT RITES ESSERE ES aR Se eS ee PRC. 

Wee CLABES OLLIE), csczscscsszassrcocs_sanasasectaseonscaassscscksceasnsssa0) stsaoavesteceiascsoasassaranausaateereetpcnomente 

Me aga sras soc sso patasseincnscecasauassasonsaoseaenicseatin (LOTT) EERE teeter ey OP ATE iio oss iitcaieonaneen 


LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 
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The Sky Cavaliers 
(Marine Air at Guadalcanal) 


The ground Marines had landed days 
before, 

And had the situation well in hand 

Holding an airstrip on the jungle shore-— 

One thousand yards of dirt and coral sand. 


Then came the fliers—those who could be 
spared— 

Ten times their number would have been 
too few 

To hold the line, from airstrips ill-prepared 

For combat, yet they had their job to do. 


Outnumbered, overtaxed, but not 
outfought, 

They met the Samurai with guts and skill 

And very little else—survivors taught 

Replacements in the grinding slaughter 
mill, 


How long could they endure on nerve 
alone? 

Who wrote their story for the world to see? 

Who carved their names upon eternal 
stone, 

The iron men of Air Group Twenty-three? 


Yet they fought on, and swept the Guadal 
sky 

With forces insufficient for their needs— 

The men and planes that would, with 
coaxing, fly— 

Not even paper to record their deeds! 


The planes are gone, scrapped, rusted long 
ago; 
The pilots scattered—some forever lie 
Beneath the palms, yet men read this, and 
know 
Their story lives, those men will never die! 
Lt Richard Raymond 
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Gyrene Gyngles 


Moving Day 


Just a piece of paper, 1014 by 8, 

But its words carry lots of weight; 

A “Special Order” it’s called at our base, 
And it means we move to another place. 





We're transferred—no time to lose 


Amid all the symbols we get the news \ 
So it’s pull up stakes and hurry away, 
Still our hearts are happy and gay. f 


Wherever those orders tell us to go, 

There’s a welcome waiting, we know. 

For wherever Marine families roam, 

They’re not lonely—each post is home! 
Anne Cook 


Honor Guard 


You’ve shined your brass 
Your cap and shoes 

You’ve cleaned your rifle 

And you’ve pressed your blues. 





So now you’ve finished 
Except for one thing 
You hurry on over 
And adjust your sling. 


For hours you’ve been at it 

But now you just wait 

The time will come 
And you'll not be late. 


Minutes tick on 

And no word, still 
There’s nothing to do 
But wait and you will. 


It’s the same old story 

For us in the Corps 
Hurry up and wait 

And then wait some more. 


For hours you’ve been waiting 
And now the word is fast 
O.K., men, secure your gear 
No honor guard at last. 
ACpl Joseph H. Demoran 


Situation Well In Hand 


The marble Venus boasts lush charms, 
Except, of course, she has no arms— | 
Alive, no doubt, she’d grow quite frantic ) 
If some Marine would get romantic. 


Robert H. Price 


Ready! 


“Ready,” he said as he fired on the range 
And tried to get all in the black. 
“Ready,” he said as he walked a dark post 
Out on a cold bivouac. 
“Ready,” he said as he fell out at dawn, 
“Ready,” his buddies cried, too. 
“Ready for what?” a passerby asked, 
“Ready for what with so few?” 
“Ready for anything, rough or routine,” 
Answered up every Marine! 

HMI Glenn Pritchard 

END 
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SOMETHING YOU WILL TREASURE 


A MUST FOR EVERY MARINE CORPS FAMILY 


@ THE NEW 49 STATE FLAG IN FULL COLOR 

@ THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 

@ JHE PROCLAMATION FOR THE 49TH STATE 

@ THE DATES OF ENTRY OF ALL STATES 
QUALITY PARCHMENT PAPER 


11” X 14° —SvITABLE FOR FRAMING 


L) any AM lre in Lave. 
r é 


49 STATES AMD BATES OF ENTRY mt ORDER OF ApaMTTANCI 
™ Thsen castiate the tigee! | bewe 





EVERY HOME SHOULD PROUDLY DISPLAY THIS NEW 


PAGE IN HISTORY POSTAGE PAID 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY WITH... SHIPPING LABEL 
25¢ 
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FROM: NEW AMERICAN FLAG, 
145 KENNEDY STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 11, D. C. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


THIS LOW PRICE... 
Address 


3 for 50c 


City Zone State 
CONTENTS — PRINTED MATTER MC 
POSTMASTER: This Parcel May Be Opened For Postal! Inspection If Necessa 
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Bush-flying in Alaska calls for speed and skill to whip around mountains and glaciers, through valleys and passes. 
Real pro pilot Dennis Branham lands passengers and provisions in his twin-motor amphibian all over the wilds. 


The lure of gold, oil, and land keeps business booming in the 49th state. After 
the plane’s unloaded, Branham takes time for a real smoke before flying home. 
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2E QUALITY _ 


CHOICE 


TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 
CIGARETTES 


emmmnncencnncecstern nities 


The best tobacco 
makes the best smoke 


“‘Can‘t beat Camels for real 
flavor and easygoing mild- 
ness,” says Dennis Bran- 
ham. Camel’s famous blend 
of Turkish and domestic 
tobaccos has never been 
equalled for real smoking 
pleasure. Again, forthe10th 
straight year, Camel out- 
sells every other cigarette. 


hae 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Have a real cigarette — 





